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Very Reverend Father: 

The Dominincan Fathers of the Chicago Province are 
doing all of us a very distinct service in publishing 
CROSS AND CROWN. We really need a scholarly review which 
treats of ascetical and mystical theology. Your work will 
have results far beyond your expectations. Many souls 
who are trying to lead a devout life will receive en— 
lightenment from your review, and many directors of souls 
reading it will be better able to guide pious souls in 
the way of the Cross. Personally I am more than pleased 
that you are publishing this review. May God bless your 
undertaking, and may there come from it all the blessed 
fruits which we envision in our minds and prayers. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Very Rev. John L. Callahan, 0O.P. 
Cross and Crown 


River Forest, Illinois 














Action and Contemplation 
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HE amazing popularity of Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey 

Mountain’ and of its sequel, Seeds of Contemplation,’ seems to de- 
mand a reconsideration of the attitude of Americans, lay and cleric, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, toward monasticism and mysticism. Euro- 
peans have always chided us for what they take to be our materialism, 
“realism,” addiction to what we ourselves call hard-headed common 
sense. In recent years, it is true, there have appeared in America—per- 
haps in Southern California more than elsewhere—certain groups or 
sects, preaching religions which claim to be mystical, but which are 
only exotic, pagan, and in some instances immoral. When Chris- 
topher Isherwood, Gerald Heard, and Aldous Huxley attempted to 
naturalize and acclimatize a more nearly Christian mysticism, the gen- 
eral public would have none of it. But apparently Thomas Merton (now 
Father Louis, O.S.C.O.) has interested millions of those “hard-headed” 
Americans in the authentic mysticism of St. Bernard, St. Theresa, St. 
John of the Cross, of St. Augustine and St. Paul, even perhaps the more 
baffling mysticism of Dionysius the Areopagite. Merton’s achievement 
is, as I have indicated, astounding and, be it added, immensely grati- 
fying. It provides, incidentally, an excuse, or should we say a reason 
and an occasion, for some such article as this on “Action and Con- 
templation.” 

That subject is, of course, too vast for treatment in anything less 
than a book. But in these few pages of a magazine it may be possible to 
consider one aspect of the matter, the superiority of contemplation 
combined with action, over contemplation alone. There seems to be at 
the moment a tendency to exalt the contemplative life above the active 
or the “mixed” life. It is not surprising if the laity make that mistake. 
The best they can do ordinarily is to read books of devotion deriving, 
not always immediately and accurately, from St. Augustine and St. 
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Thomas Aquinas. These amateurs sip from a stream, perhaps even 
from a tiny trickle; they have not the hardihood to clamber over the 
rocks and push through the underbrush up to the top of a high hill to 
get at the source of mystical theology. It is unfortunate that it should 
be so, for of the science of contemplative prayer we may say with even 
greater reason what Alexander Pope said of knowledge; “drink deep 
or touch not,” “here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, and drink- 
ing largely sobers us again.” It is to the credit of Father Walter Farrell, 
O.P., that in his Companion to the Summa’* he has provided the laity 
with an excellent substitute and indeed a near-equivalent of St. Thomas. 

It would be unfair, however, not to confess that the clergy are to a 
degree responsible for the mistakes of the laity in regard to the relative 
merit of contemplation and action. Listening to some sermons and re- 
treat conferences, on Martha and Mary for example, one might con- 
clude that contemplation and action are incompatible, that their union 
is impossible, and that in consequence to practice the one is necessarily 
to neglect the other. 

The dichotomy is often attributed to congenital tendencies. “Every 
child born into the world,” it is said, “‘is either Aristotelian or Platonist,” 
either logician or mystic. The truth is that every child is both logician 
and mystic. Either element in the combination may indeed become 
hypertrophied and the other atrophied. Sometimes, in fact, persons 
seem so completely absorbed in action as to have lost all taste or capacity 
for contemplation. But the unexpected manifestation of interest in 
mystical prayer, upon such occasions as the publication of Merton's 
books, would seem to indicate that the mystical in human nature is 
always latent and may with proper stimulus become apparent. We 
hear much nowadays of communism as a religion. It might be argued 
that it is even a pseudo-mysticism. At least it is a rebellion against the 
hard cold rationalism of Calvinistic capitalism. Even in professed athe- 
ists the mystical sense survives. 

Be that as it may, it is true that every normal human being retains 
forever his congenital aptitude for both the rational and the mystical, 
for action and contemplation. The ideal man is one in whom Platonic 
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and Aristotelian tendencies, mystical and practical, combine and coop- 
erate. That happy synthesis was achieved by St. Augustine the “Platon- 
ist” and by St. Thomas the “Aristotelian.” Indeed, as Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., says in his St. Thomas Aquinas: “There was no really 
great scholastic theologian in the middle ages who was not something 
of a mystic, and, what is more remarkable, there was scarcely a mystic 
or a saint during this period who was not to some extent a scholastic 
theologian.””* 

But without further delay let us do what we recommend others to 
do: follow the stream back to the source and see what we find. St. 
Thomas,® after referring briefly to the psychological fact cited by 
Dionysius that contemplation is itself a form of action, goes on to 
quote Aristotle, who says: “there are three principal kinds of life, the 
first that of pleasure, the second that of participation in civil affairs 
[which seems to be the same as the active life], and the third that of 
contemplation.”® St. Augustine, says St. Thomas, also “distinguishes 
three kinds of life: the first the life of leisure, which applies to the 
contemplative; the second the busy life of action; and the third the 
union of the first and the second.” For himself St. Thomas prefers 
two categories rather than three, since, as he says, human life strictly 
so called, “which terminates in the work of intellect,” is of two kinds 
only, active and contemplative. He concludes that religion which has 
as its object the contemplative life is superior in kind (simpliciter) to 
that which aims at the active life alone. 

We must stop for a moment to call attention to that word sim- 
pliciter. With his never-failing accuracy, St. Thomas, insisting upon 
the supremacy of the contemplative life over the active, always in- 
serts the qualifying word or phrase simzpliciter, per se, in se, ex genere 
suo, “of itself,” “by itself,” “in its kind”; “considered simply as such,” 
the contemplative life is superior to the active. Oddly enough, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange omits the qualifying word in one instance (Nonnum- 
quam dormitat et bonus Homerus)." But the lapse is only momentary. 





‘Benziger Bros., New York, 1940, p. 14. 
"Ila Ilae, q. 179, a. 1. 
*Tbid., a. 2. 
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In a footnote he refers to a passage in the Sumzma* in which appears the 
word simpliciter; and in the very next note also he quotes St. Thomas, 
“that which pertains more directly to the love of God (contemplation) 
is generically more meritorious than action, which pertains to the love 
of our neighbor.’”® 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange and St. Thomas are concerned in this 
spot only with theory and theology. When we step out of the pages 
of a book into actual life, we must admit that a contemplative life pure 
and simple does not exist. There are only, or may be, moments of con- 
templation in an otherwise active life. Even in the life of the highest 
mystics, contemplation can only alternate with action. “Stay, thou art 
so fair!” says the poet to his vision; but it is of the nature of a vision to 
fade. We sing in a hymn to Mary Immaculate, “My soul today is heav- 
en on earth; O could the transport last!” It cannot last. As Father 
Farrell says, contemplation is “a swift intuitive knowledge, an instan- 
taneous plunge into the heart of truth.”?° Even St. Bernard, who had 
frequent mystical experiences, could not achieve a permanent condi- 
tion of contemplative prayer. Going to the altar he prayed, “ye cares, 
solicitudes, earthly troubles remain here; let me go freely to my God 
with all my intelligence and all my heart, and when we shall have adored 
we shall return to you: we shall return alas, and we shall return too 
soon.” So the contemplative life unbroken by periods of action like 
the love of God apart from love of man, has no reality. 

To return to our brief abstract of the Thomistic teaching. In spite 
of the generical supremacy of the contemplative life over the active, 
St. Thomas says: “it may, however, happen that one man may merit 
more in doing the works of the active life than another man in those 
of the contemplative life; as, for example, when for the love of God, 
to do the will of God, and to add to His glory, one accepts the priva- 
tion of the sweets of contemplation.” And he cites St. Paul, who said 
he could wish to be anathema a Christo, separated from Christ if need 
be for the good of his brethren. 

It may be a pedagogical mistake to interrupt St. Thomas so often 


*Ila Ilae, q. 182, a. 1. 
* Ibid. a. 2. 
*® Companion to the Summa, Iil, 498. 
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with digressions of one’s own, but if the indulgent reader feels that 
there is no such need of haste in a theological quarterly as in a tab- 
loid or a “Digest,” perhaps I may take occasion to remark that St. 
Paul’s sentiment is that of all good priests engaged in apostolic works. 
Like him they might have more chance of mystical experience were it 
not for their preoccupation with the works of the ministry. The great 
apostle, recalling a mystical episode in his life, had to go back in 
memory fourteen years. If he had remained in the desert or else- 
where in retirement not for years but for a lifetime, he might have 
enjoyed a state of frequent and facile mystical communication with 
God such as we read of in the lives of certain cloistered women, for 
example, St. Catherine Ricci who prayed for fewer ecstasies in order 
that she might attend to her work.” 

But St. Paul made il gran rifuto. He was like a soldier who tears 
himself away from the embrace of his beloved to go to battle and to 
die on the field of conflict. St. Paul did not complain. He made “the 
great renunciation” gladly. He felt that the “better part” for him was 
to range the world, preach the gospel, help to dethrone and demolish 
paganism. He had the best of precedents for abandoning the eremetical 
life in favor of the apostolic; our Savior, who retired habitually to the 
Garden of Olives for communion with His Father, did not fail to 
come back into the midst of the people. It would no doubt have been 
pleasanter for Him if He had permitted Peter to build the three taber- 
nacles and had taken up permanent residence with Moses and Elias 
on the top of the Mount of Transfiguration. But He came down, as 
Moses had come down from Sinai after intimate colloquy with God, 
into the.midst of a rebellious and recalcitrant people. Such, then, is 
really the most perfect kind of life, not the contemplative alone, still 
less the active alone, but the two in combination. 

Further on St. Thomas quotes with approbation St. Gregory, who 
speaks of those “perfect men who, returning from contemplation, pro- 
claim the memory of the sweetness of God.” “That,” says St. Thomas, 
“fs preferable to simple contemplation.”!? And then he coins the 


4 Tbid., Ill, 505. 
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apothegm that has been a classic ever since; majus est illuntinare quam 
lucere solum; majus est contemplata tradere quam solum contemplari. 
“It is better to illuminate rather than merely to shine; it is better to 
convey to others the fruits of contemplation than merely to contem- 
plate.” The English rendering of that Latin maxim is weak. A French 
translator and commentator of the Szzmma" translates solum contem- 
plari, by se renfermer dans la contemplation (to enclose oneself, to 
lock oneself up, to immure oneself in contemplation). Another schol- 
astic axiom runs Bonum est diffusivum sui (“It is of the nature of 
good to diffuse itself”). Freemasons tell us that they have exclusive 
possession of a secret which, if made known, would regenerate the 
world. They have no such secret, but if they had, their duty would 
be to share it with mankind. “Woe is me, if I preach not the gospel,” 
says St. Paul. Even if the good could be imprisoned in one’s own 
heart and mind, it would be immoral to so restrain it. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, after enunciating the apothegm, goes on (now 
I italicize): “we conclude therefore that among religious orders those 
which have for their purpose to teach and to preach hold the highest 
rank, ... next come those orders whose vocation is contemplation, 
and in the third place those who are engaged in outward works” 
such as “giving alms, exercising hospitality,” and the like. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange, Father Farrell, and doubtless all St. 
Thomas’s brothers in religion call attention to the fact that the Domin- 
icans who teach and preach are among the orders which occupy the 
first place. Dom Cuthbert Butler, in Benedictine Monachism says the 
same of the Benedictines. If so, then the Franciscans, Passionists, and 
all other orders, which like Moses and our Lord and St. Paul and St. 
John the Baptist leave the cloister or the desert to teach, to preach, 
and to minister to men, are entitled to the same distinction. Jesuits, 
Redemptorists—and may I humbly suggest, the Paulists—as well as 
other societies and congregations which observe a less strict cloister 
and do not chant the office in choir, seem none the less to fit into 
place with those who live the mixed life, since one and all have for 
vocation to meditate, if not to contemplate, and to communicate to 
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others the fruit of whatever degree of prayer they may be able to 
achieve, or to enjoy without having “achieved.” 

As for the diocesan clergy, one of their most eloquent advocates, 
Cardinal Manning, in the first line of the first chapter of his classic, 
The Eternal Priesthood, quotes Albertus Magnus, the Master of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: “Forasmuch as no act can be more excellent than 
that of the consecration of the Body of Christ there can be no order 
higher than the priesthood,” and St. John Chrysostom who explains 
that the supereminent position of the priest is due to his having juris- 
diction over the mystical body, the faithful, as well as over the sacra- 
mental body of Christ. A priest in seclusion exercises one jurisdiction 
but is denied the joy of the other. 

Furthermore, the highest place in religion is that of the bishop. He 
is the norm of sanctity, and in consequence those orders are highest, 
says St. Thomas, which approach nearest to the perfection of bishops. 
But according to Chrysostom, the sanctity of the priest and of the 
bishop is all one. “Whatever is true of the priesthood itself,” says 
Manning, “is true both of bishops and of priests; the names were for 
a while interchanged.” To complete the argument, we may hark back 
to St. Thomas, who says: “Bishops [and therefore priests] who live 
the active life must also excel in the contemplative life,”’* or as St. 
Gregory puts it, “they must rise above all others in contemplation.” 
“And that,” says Cardinal Manning, “is not merely the opinion of the 
theologians or the fathers; it is of faith that the episcopate is the state 
of perfection instituted by Jesus Christ, and it is also of faith that the 
priesthood is included in that state.” A priest therefore who retires to 
a life of monastic seclusion, will find something different from what 
he had in the world, but he will find nothing higher. And since, as we 
have seen, while retaining his jurisdiction over the sacramental body 
of Christ, he relinquishes jurisdiction over the mystical body, it would 
seem that on entering the monastery he surrenders some of the spirit- 
ual privileges he had previously enjoyed. If therefore we are compar- 
ing not men but states of life, the highest state is that of the priest- 
hood. As for religious orders, those which teach and preach hold the 
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first rank; those which have for their purpose contemplation come 
next. 

The life of a priest in the world is of course a dangerous life. A 
priest, like a soldier, must live dangerously. Whether or not his dan- 
gers are greater than those of monks in monasteries is debatable. St. 
Thomas quotes Aristotle: “he who lives in solitude is either a beast or 
a god.” G. G. Coulton in Five Centuries of Religion (that is to say, 
five centuries of religious orders) has with indefatigable if misguided 
zeal provided abundant documentation to prove that “the habit does 
not make the monk” and that the cloister does not make him safe. 
But H. C. Lea together with hundreds of antagonists of Catholicism 
have with equal zeal and greater malice assembled an even greater mass 
of evidence to show that “secular” priests do not always keep them- 
selves “unspotted from this world.” However, we need no hostile 
critic to tell us of the dangers of the world or the cloister or the desert. 
St. Bernard and St. Peter Damian have employed for that purpose 
words that burn with a fiercer fire than that of the Coultons, the Leas, 
and of all others who, having no scholarship of their own, and indeed 
little or no experience upon which to base their attack, steal from 
those who have preceded them. 

But all this is neither here nor there. What we are aiming at is not 
an invidious comparison of the virtues and the vices of men within 
and men without the cloister. Our theme is, to repeat, not man com- 
pared with man, but state of life compared with state of life. For the 
teaching that the life of prayer plus action is higher than the life of 
prayer alone, we have higher authority than that of Augustine and 
Aquinas. Our Savior said, speaking to the Father in behalf of His 
disciples: “I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil.” There were monks and 
solitaries in His day. But for His apostles and immediate disciples our 
Lord visioned a more difficult career, a life in the world but not of the 
world. 

Also there is the parable of the talents. The best thing to do with 
the capacities God has given us is to “trade” with them, not wrap 
them up in a napkin and bury them. A man may have only one talent, 
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and with that one he must do the best he can. But if he have two or 
five or ten, the Lord insists that he shall use them all. St. Gregory, the 
earliest and best interpreter of the mind and the rule of Benedict, says 
in a passage familiar to all who read the breviary: “There are some 
who, as though endowed with two talents, receive the gift of under- 
standing, together with the power of action; they have understanding 
of inward and subtle things, and outwardly work wonders. These, 
since they preach unto others, both by their understanding and their 
works, gain by their trading, as it were, a twofold increase.”*® 

After St. Gregory, countless writers on spiritual topics have repeat- 
ed the lesson of the talents. I quote the words of one with whom I 
have made acquaintance only recently, Julianus Pomerius: “If holy 
priests . . . convert many to God by their holy living and preaching; 
show themselves through love of holy charity affable to those over 
whom they have been placed; if they in some cases cure the weak- 
nesses of their carnally living brethren by the medicine of healing 
words and in others bear patiently with those whom they judge to be 
incurable; if in the lives they live and in their preaching they seek not 
their own glory but Christ’s; if they do not woefully waste either 
their words or their deeds as the price of courting favor, but always 
ascribe to God whatever honor is paid them as they live and teach in 
a priestly manner; if the dutiful greetings of those they meet do not 
make them proud but weigh them down; if they consider themselves 
not honored but burdened by the praises of those who compliment 
them; if they console the afflicted, feed the needy, clothe the naked, 
redeem the captives, harbor strangers; if they show wanderers the 
way of salvation and promise hope to those who despair of gaining 
pardon; if they spur on those who make progress, and arouse those 
who are delaying, and are constantly occupied with whatever per- 
tains to their office: who will be such a stranger to faith as to doubt 
that such men are sharers in the contemplative virtue, by whose words 
as well as example many become coheirs of the kingdom of heaven?” 

That passage I take to be not only eloquent but accurate as a de- 


™% Office of a Confessor Pontiff, ninth lesson. 
* The Contemplative Life, translated and annotated by Sister —_, peaiies Suelzer, 
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scription of the life of thousands of diocesan priests and members of 
preaching and teaching orders here and now in the United States of 
America. To how many others in all times and everywhere, it applies, 
only the omniscient God could tell. 

In contrast with that passage, it is painful to see in Thomas Merton 
the unkind and unjust remark: “Most of the ‘mixed orders’ today in 
America, have reached in practice a sort of compromise . . . they di- 
vide up their duties between their nuns and their priests. The nuns 
live in cloisters and do the contemplating, and the priests live in col- 
leges and cities and do the teaching and preaching.” And again: “St. 
Thomas’s bare statement, ‘the religious institutes which are ordered to 
the work of preaching and teaching hold the highest rank in religion, 

. . conjures up nothing more than a mental image of some pious and 
industrious clerics bustling from the library to the classroom. . . . If 
you can give a half-way intelligent lecture applying some thoughts 
from Scholastic philosophy to the social situation, that alone places you 
very near the summit of perfection.”"” It is a pity that the author of 
a superlatively good book permitted himself those facile and cynical 
“wisecracks.” 

They remind me of a similarly regrettable sentence or two in The 
Soul of the Apostolate by Dom Chautard, Cistercian Abbot of Sept 
Fons in France. He says: “The text contemplata aliis tradere utterly 
condemns ‘Americanism,’ the partisans of which dream of a mixed life 
in which action would strangle contemplation.”’* Who those “parti- 
sans” may be I cannot guess, though I have been around and about 
among American priests for many years. The Abbot should not have 
written what he did not know. He did not know America. How 
could he have known America which he had never seen? It is really 
too bad. The Soul of the Apostolate has done much good and is a 
favorite among our priests, but we would like it better without that 
uncharitable and untrue statement about “Americanists.” 

The Trappists themselves have reached a modus vivendi in America. 


“ The Seven Storey Mountain, pp. 415 f. 
* Translation by Rev. T. A. Moran, S.M. (Kenedy, New York, 1933), p. 61; (second 
American printing, Kenedy, 1941), p. 66 
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In Chautard’s book, just referred to, there is a quotation from Bishop 
Favier of Pekin: “I wish the Trappists in this apostolic vicariate to 
abstain from all exterior ministry, so that nothing may distract them 
from the work of prayer, penance, and holy study.”’® But Thomas 
Merton complains, with surprising frankness, that “Gethsemani is a 
powerhouse” not only of the interior life but of external works. “It 
has grown,” he says, “into a sort of furnace of apostolic fire. Every 
week end, during the summer, the Guest House is crowded with re- 
treatants, and along with this retreat movement, Gethsemani has been 
publishing a lot of pamphlets. There is a whole rack of them in the 
lobby of the Guest House.”?° 

He throws his complaint into the form of a prayer to God: “You 
have got me walking up and down all day under those trees, saying to 
me over and over again: ‘Solitude, solitude.’ And You have turned 
around and thrown the whole world in my lap. You have told me, 
‘Leave all things and follow me,’ and then You have tied half of New 
York to my foot like a ball and chain. You have got me kneeling be- 
hind that pillar with my mind making a noise like a bank. Is that con- 
templation? Before I went to make my solemn vows, it seemed to me 
that You were almost asking me to give up all my aspirations for soli- 
tude and for a contemplative life. You were asking me for obedience 
to superiors who will, I am morally certain, either make me write or 
teach philosophy or take charge of a dozen material responsibilities 
around the monastery, and I may even end up as a retreat master 
preaching four sermons a day to the seculars who come to the house.”*" 

But perhaps the Abbot who insists upon Merton’s writing and pub- 
lishing has a broader and better concept of “contemplative” life than 
the neophyte. St. Bernard did not say “No” to the popes who asked 
him to abandon his beloved seclusion often and for considerable periods 
of time. St. John of the Cross had a low opinion of external works in 
comparison with contemplative prayer; he asks: ““What good do they do 
who prefer activity and imagine they can conquer the world by their 
preaching and their exterior works? What do they do? A little more 


Fd. 1933, p. 35; 1941, p. 37. 
” The Seven Storey Mountain, p. 412 
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than nothing, sometimes absolutely nothing, sometimes even harm.”?? 
But though he was the intimate friend of St. Theresa, he made no at- 
tempt to halt her continued travels. There were plenty of “conserva- 
tives” who complained that an enclosed nun should remain enclosed; 
they even called her, as she herself testifies, a “gadabout.” But no 
Carmelite, and I suppose no Cistercian or Carthusian, would now hold 
that the “gadabout” should have “stayed put.” 

So the Abbot of Gethsemani seems to feel that a man who has a 
talent for writing (even for writing poetry) must not permit that 
talent to die and be buried, and that even a Cistercian has no right to 
complete silence and to a solitude that would shut him off from the 
souls he might save. If the life of contemplation alone were superior 
to the life of contemplation mixed with action, it is difficult to see how 
any abbot could command any monk to reveal himself to the world. 
Nothing is so self-revelatory as autobiography—except perhaps poetry. 
Cardinal Newman was reluctant to “wear his heart on his sleeve for 
daws to peck at.” Secretum meum mihi, he says in the preface to the 
Apologia, “My secret is my own.” But with groans and tears he opened 
his mind and his very soul for the public to see. He must have had in 
mind another Latin phrase, caritas Christi urget nos, “the love of Christ 
drives us on.” So says every apostle who puts the good of his brethren 
before the delights of contemplation. John the Baptist came out of the 
desert and “went into all the country about the Jordan preaching.” He 
might have declined to speak to the throngs that came to hear him. 
He could have turned them back with a gesture. But he broke silence 
and abandoned solitude, driven by an impulse to what is better than 
solitude and silence, contemplata tradere rather than contemplata 
retinere. 

It is possible that God may give to a monk a variety of talents, an 
aptitude for contemplation and at the same time the skill of a novelist, 
poet, philosopher, musician. St. Bernard was the greatest statesman, 
theologian, controversialist, poet, of his day, and yet the greatest mys- 
tic. If ever a man had ten talents, it was he. It would have been waste- 


2 Maritain, Questions de conscience, action et contemplation (Paris, Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie, 1938), p. 132. 
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ful and it might have been sinful of him to have used only one. In the 
gospel there is divine condemnation, “thou wicked and slothful 
servant,” of the man who did nothing more than neglect to use a gift 
of God. If a Cistercian abbot should discover in his monastery an 
Aquinas, a Peter Damian, a Savonarola, a Baronius, a Massillon, a Bol- 
landus, a Manzoni, a Palestrina or a Perosi, a John Henry Newman, a 
John Donne, or a Francis Thompson, would it best serve the purpose 
of God if the abbot were to see to it that all such talent should be 
concealed from this world that hungers and thirsts for truth and beauty? 

There is a passage in Merton’s Seeds of Contemplation in which by 
implication if not by intention he conveys a detestation of that poor 
long-suffering and much afflicted world. He says: “Do everything you 
can to avoid the amusements and the noise and the business of men. 
Keep as far away as you can from the places where they gather to 
cheat and insult one another, to exploit one another, to laugh at one 
another, or to mock one another with their false gestures of friend- 
ship. Do not read their newspapers, if you can help it. Be glad if you 
can keep beyond the reach of their radios. Do not bother with their 
unearthly songs or their intolerable concerns for the way their bodies 
look and feel. Do not smoke their cigarettes or drink the things they 
drink or share their preoccupation with different kinds of food. Do 
not complicate your life by looking at the pictures in their magazines. 
Keep your eyes clean and your ears quiet and your mind serene. 
Breathe God’s air. Work, if you can, under His sky.” 

The general effect of that passage, in spite of the balancing para- 
graph which follows it, is disturbing. All of us who have outlived the 
illusions of adolescence have to struggle against cynicism. We are in 
danger of lapsing into the paganism of Horace, odi profanum vulgus 
et arceo, “I hate the common horde and shun them.” From that un- 
lovely stoicism we are saved by our Lord’s contrasting utterance, “I 
have compassion on the multitude.” Even if all men were cheaters, in- 
sulters, exploiters, mockers, false friends, we should still not only love 
them, but love to be among them. Another pagan expression of con- 
tempt for men is found, strange to say, in “mild 4 Kempis over mild,” 





* New Directions, Norfolk, Conn., 1949, p. 60. 
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as Sidney Lanier calls the author of the /mitation, “As often as I went 
among men I came back less a man.” But it is quoted from Seneca. 
They say that Seneca met St. Paul. If so, perhaps the Christian taught 
the pagan how to move among men, know all about them, and love 
them just the same. 

If we are to convert the world, we must know the world. We can 
hardly know the world if we shut our eyes and ears to it altogether. If 
it comes to a question as to which is easier, “To live in the world with- 
out seeking its pleasures,” as Lacordaire says, to be as close to the world 
as our Savior was, and yet be able to say, “in Me the prince of this 
world hath not anything”; or on the other hand to turn our back upon 
the world, there can hardly be a doubt as to the answer. It is like asking 
which was the saintlier thing to do, go out of Alexandria into the 
Thebaid or stay in Alexandria and keep clean of its corruptions. 

Father Henri Perrin who “went underground,” worked as a factory 
hand in France and as a day laborer in Germany, and wrote his ex- 
periences in Priest-Workman in Germany, has a good word to say for 
the world he came to know from immediate contact. He says: “It is 
easy to call this world materialist, it is often because one hasn’t taken 
the time or the trouble to listen to its suffering and its appeal, the faith 
and the hope which profoundly bear it up. One could cite marvelous 
daily demonstrations of the faith and the love which spring from the 
heart of the working world, in the tireless faith of the communist, in 
the will to love and liberty of the anarchist, in the brotherhood of the 
taverns and the songs which they express.”** When a man can find 
something to admire in communists, anarchists, and habitués of taverns, 
he has caught the essence of our Savior’s misereor super turbamt. 

Since I have ventured some criticisms of a few lines here and there 
in Merton’s books, I must add that I have none the less read them with 
great delight. The defects are few. Perhaps properly understood they 
are not defects at all. The merits are great and many. In Seeds of Con- 
templation, for instance, there is a chapter entitled, “We Are One 
Man,” upon the theme “I must look for my identity somehow not only 


in God but in other men,” which contains in some fourteen pages the 


* The Catholic Worker, May, 1949, p. 4 
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most penetrating observations on that topic and the most inspiring ap- 
peal to love of God and man and love of God in man that I have read 
in many a year. 

Many other phases of the subject of action and contemplation might 
be considered. For example, the argument in the Epilogue to The 
Seven Storey Mountain could be compared with that in Father Keller’s 
You Can Change the World.*® Father Keller seems to urge us one 
way, Thomas Merton another. The apparent conflict we have not 
time to consider. It need only be said that, although Father Keller’s 
theme is “don’t run away from the world; take it as you find it; indeed 
in the modern slang sense ‘take it,’ that is to say, ‘take it over,’ ” he in- 
sists strongly upon the primacy of prayer as a form of action. 

Also one could examine Thomas Merton’s thesis in the light of 
Father Godin’s France Pagan?** Father Perrin’s Priest-Workman in 
Germany** and the late Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard’s Growth or De- 
cline?** But that examination is also out of the question here and now. 

Still another question: since St. Thomas says that in spite of the gen- 
eric superiority of the contemplative life, one may, if drawn by charity 
or necessity, merit more in the active life or at least in the mixed life, 
has not the time come—what with communism rampant over the world 
and a billion people enslaved—to accentuate again the method of the 
apostles to convert the world? Upon that theme also we have not time 
to dilate. 

One final point, however, I must make. I have concerned myself in 
this article only with principles, not with personal problems. I have 
not had in mind, at least in the front of my mind, vocations to one form 
of life or the other. I would not dare meddle in the decision of any 
man’s vocation. ““The Spirit breatheth where He will”; and it is at least 
a tenable opinion that when the Holy Ghost gives a call He indicates 
in detail what the recipient of the call shall do, where he shall go, what 
kind of life he shall live. The Lord said to Abraham not only, “I shall 
make thee father of my people,” but “arise and go into the land that I 


* James Keller, M.M., Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 1948. 
* Translated by Maisie Ward, Sheed & Ward, New York, 1949. 
*™ Translated by Rosemary Sheed, Sheed & Ward, New York, 1948. 


Translated by James A. Corbett; with a foreword by John Courtney Murray. 
Fides Publishers, South Bend, Ind., 1948 
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shall show thee.” Everyone whose ear is attuned to the whisper of the 
Spirit, prays with the author of the Imitation: “Put me where Thou 
wilt; I am in Thy hands; turn me hither or thither as Thou choosest.” 
I can imagine a colloquy between God and the man who feels him- 
self probably called to the contemplative life. If the potential bene- 
ficiary of such a call should cite St. Thomas or St. Augustine in favor 
of vita mixta over vita mere contemplativa, God might reply as He 
did to St. John, “What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

Since, therefore, the one to whom God speaks must realize that he 
himself has nothing to say in the matter of choosing a mode of life, it 
would be insufferable impertinence of an outsider to intrude. He must 
stand aside in awe when God speaks to someone else’s soul. Interference 
with the communication of a divine message might be a form of sacrilege. 

It has been said that a hundred thousand young men in France ac- 
companied or followed St. Bernard into the cloister. It seems unlikely 
that a similar number will follow Thomas Merton. But if they do, it 
will be their affair and God’s. Evelyn Waugh, in a review of Merton, 
says that in the fourteenth century there were too many in the cloister 
who should have remained in the world and that today there may be 
too many remaining in the world who should be in the cloister. Per- 
haps, but we shall have to trust Providence to strike the proper bal- 
ance. What may concern us more is the number of ordained or to-be- 
ordained priests who retire into monastic seclusion compared with those 
who devote themselves to the works of the apostolic priesthood in the 
world. In whatever way they decide, it is to be hoped that their deci- 
sion will be made in the light of correct theological knowledge and not 
under the misapprehension that any form of life is higher than that of 
our Savior and His apostles. 

To repeat and conclude: my purpose has not been to act as anyone’s 
spiritual director. All I have hoped to do is to state anew the authentic 
teaching of the theologians on the subject of action and contemplation. 


The Catholic World James M. Giruis, C.S.P. 


New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article went to press before news was released of the planned 
papal action in regard to cloistered orders. 
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HE young married couple looking for a house or apartment today 

must search a long time. Every door is closed against them, either 
because the rooms behind it are already occupied, or because what they 
are willing to pay in rent will not turn the key. So they read the ads, 
make hasty telephone calls, and wander the streets up and down and 
back and forth, as despairingly and ineffectually as Joseph sought 
among the dwellings of Bethlehem one that would open its door and 
let the Son of God be born of a Virgin. 

That was not the first time, nor the last, that God was on a threshold 
knocking and waiting for a voice to invite Him in. In the soul of every 
man is a chamber that is meant to be God’s dwelling place: an airy 
chamber large enough, once its door has been opened, to hold even 
Him in all His infinity. For the human heart is made to house God. 
The most critical modern housing-shortage is not a dearth of apart- 
ments for newlyweds, but a dearth of human hearts that are empty 
enough of self to be roomy enough for God. He will not be satisfied 
with a corner in a kitchenette; He demands the entire apartment, the 
whole heart, the whole soul, the whole mind; only then can He fill man 
to capacity. 

The emptying out of the human heart in preparation for divine oc- 
cupancy is a process that lasts an entire lifetime, but it is carried out 
with the help of a simple tool, humility. As St. Thomas, following St. 
Augustine and the rest of the Fathers, tells us, it is humility and humil- 
ity alone that makes the soul big enough to contain God;' humility 
ihat cleans from the windows of the soul the thick grime of pride which 
prevents the light and warmth of God’s grace from shining in; humil- 
ity that, like a giant steam shovel, digs out of the soul all its self-love, 
to make room for the firm foundation of faith on which the lofty tem- 
ple of the virtues is to rise. 

You cannot pour wine into a chalice unless the chalice is beneath 


-_ 
*St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Mae, q: 161, a. 5 ad 2. 
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the cruet. No one tries to take bread until he has opened his mouth. 
That illustrates the difference between the work of faith and charity 
on the one hand, and the work of lowliness of heart on the other. 
Humility prompts man to submit to God, to acknowledge his absolute 
dependence; only then can the wine of charity be poured into his 
heart by the Holy Spirit. His mind hungers for the bread of truth, 
only when humility moves the mind to open itself can it be nourished 
by the Truth, which is God. The role of humility in the spiritual life 
is merely to assure this right relationship between God and man: to 
expel pride (which would attempt to establish equality between them), 
and to subject man to God. Humility is the holding of the heart be- 
neath the cruet of God’s love, the opening of the mind’s mouth to the 
eternal bread we call faith; it is the indispensable condition for the 
spiritual eating and drinking of God which is symbolized by the Holy 
Eucharist. 


Since this virtue of lowliness is what puts man in his proper place 
under God, pulls up the sumac roots of self-love and pride, and changes 
an attic of stored-up trash into an apartment worthy of God, evidently 
the humbler a man is the closer he is to God; the degree of saintliness 
corresponds to the degree of charity, and the degree of charity to the 
degree of humility. Certainly it is a virtue worthy of study and medi- 
tation, of love, admiration, and hot pursuit. 


The age in which we are living has more than a crying need of 
humility; it shouts, it screams, it bellows for it. Alas, we are too much 
a part of the uproar to hear it. Medieval Europe could hang its head 
in shame because of some failure to live up to Christian principles that 
it universally acknowledged. The leaders of the Protestant Revolt 
and their followers must acknowledge such a twisting of Christianity 
that four centuries of patient effort have not untangled the knot. But 
modern man, having rejected the story of an incarnate God as an ab- 
surd and stultifying fable, has cast aside with it—or attempted to— 
‘ven his conviction of man’s dignity and personal worth; and having 
embroiled himself in two world wars, he is now stage-whispering about 
a third. Attempting to pull God down from His throne by denying 
His existence and proclaiming human nature’s absolute independence, 
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man has staged a huge apotheosis interrupted by the derisive laughter of 
the rest of creation. It is high time that this self-proclaimed god doff 
these trappings of divinity and pull around himself again the rags he 
has made of his humanity. It is such high time that even the stones cry 
out to him: “Be yourself.” 

Not infrequently, a sick man refuses the one remedy that would 
cure him. Just so, the neo-paganism of modern times disdains the pow- 
er of humility. That virtue is widely regarded today as a mortal blow 
to man’s independence and sovereignty. Since he is the noblest product 
of evolution, man is either God or on equal footing with God; there 
is no need for subjection to anyone or anything. The Christian con- 
cept of a humble Christ, we are told, is the product of effeminate, cow- 
ardly minds, or of the dreams of neurotic women who spend too much 
time before crucifixes in romantically darkened churches and chapels. 

This smug and sneering condemnation has not been without its ef- 
fect on the attitude of many Christians. Somehow or other, in the 
minds of more than a few of us, humility is associated with feminine- 
looking Christs in long dresses on ginger-breaded holy cards, with 
slandered saints feverishly destroying their own good names so as to 
be despised, with an abjectness and servility diametrically opposed to 
our democratic ideals of personal dignity and self-respect. We shake 
our heads over the tale of a saint who publicly feigned madness in the 
streets of his native city to attract the insults and cheap tricks of the 
town pranksters; of Sister Catherine of St. Peter, a Dominican nun 
who hid herself for hours under a choir stall and another sister’s skirts, 
so as to avoid the dangerous honor of conversing with a countess; of 
St. Gregory the Great, who fell into a panic when he heard of his elec- 
tion to the Holy See, disguised himself, fled, and hid in a cave until a 
miracle disclosed his whereabouts. 


Such stories seem to be enigmas. They are enigmas, in the sense that 
what a man will do when he is deeply in love is always enigmatic. The 
true lover will go to all extremes to prove his love or to make him- 
self worthy of love; that is the reason why some of the saints seem to 
have had a mania for kissing the dirty feet of pilgrims, why others forced 
themselves to kiss the festering, cancerous wounds of the sick. Such 
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extremes are not for our imitation—at least, not so long as the common 
sense of which we boast cannot appreciate them. The saints were not yet 
canonized when they did these things, and may have been acting im- 
prudently. On the other hand, they may have been acting under the 
direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, as Bernadette Soubirous at 
Lourdes was when she began rooting in the earth like an animal at the 
command of the Lady who appeared to her. 

The modern world labels lowliness of heart as something mean and 
despicable. We are certain that the modern world is false, and likewise 
that humility is not to be confused with the divine extremes to which 
great lovers of God sometimes go. What, then, is the real meaning of 
humility, and what are its value and function in Christian living? This 
is the question we shall answer here, considering first the true nature of 
the virtue, then the part that self-knowledge and knowledge of God 
play in developing it, and finally the importance for humility of a great 
fear and reverence for God. 


Wuat Humiutiry Is 


Perhaps the truth about humility can be best expressed by asserting 
boldly that it is the exact opposite of what it is thought to be. Instead 
of implying an effeminate denial of man’s nobility, a hiding of light un- 
der a bushel, and a display of cringing servility, humility demands of a 
man the affirmation of his personal dignity, the holding aloft of all the 
light that God gives him, and the liquidation of every trace of servility 
in his personality. Pride is classically defined as unreasonable love of 
greatness, appetitus inordinatus excellentiae. Humility is just as incisive- 
ly defined as a reasonable love for greatness, for whatever honor or 
dignity is becoming to one’s talents. ‘The humble man is he who takes 
very literally the words of our Lord, “So let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven.’ 

It is hoped that this description of humility seems revolutionary and 
daring and slightly unorothodox, since that is the appearance which all 
truth has when it is seen without the soiled spectacles of habit and con- 


* Matt. 5:16. 
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vention. If only we could experience the shock of Christ’s contempo- 
raries when He said, calmly and deliberately, “I and the Father are 
one”;® or when He said, “I am meek, and humble of heart.”* The 
drowsiness would be shaken out of our thinking, and we would be 
jarred into a less sleepy-eyed understanding of the meaning of Chris- 
tian lowliness. 

Humility implies control and direction of two of the basic drives of 
human nature: self-respect, and desire for the esteem of others. Both 
stimulate man to improve himself physically, economically, socially, 
intellectually, and morally; both incite him to seek that degree of ex- 
cellence among his fellows which befits the powers and talents he pos- 
sesses. Humility is what keeps these drives reasonable, strengthen- 
ing them on the one hand against obstacles that block the path of 
progress, keeping them on the other from seeking honors and positions 
out of proportion to their talents. 

Here is a heady wine that should inebriate every Christian, cleric, 
religious, or secular. God has not created man that he should remain 
small and petty; He has given every man talents which He demands 
be doubled and returned to Him. Woe to the man who buries them 
wrapped in a napkin! God has given man intelligence and free will, 
to dominate the entire universe and lay it at His feet; He has given 
grace, the infused virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost so that man 
can emulate and surpass even the angels in glory; and, gift of gifts, He 
has given Himself, to be possessed and enjoyed both in this life and 
in the next. 

At first glance, this picture of humility as a spur to the drive of 
human personality for its natural and supernatural perfection, for self- 
improvement and the approval of others, seems to contradict the entire 
Christian tradition. St. Augustine describes lowliness of heart as “this 
water of confession of sins, this water of humiliation of heart, this 
healthy water of life, casting itself down, in no way presuming on 
itself, not attributing anything proudly to itself.”* St. Gregory the 
Great, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Thomas Aquinas, and the author 

*John 10:30. 


“Matt. 11:29. 
* Enarrat. in Psalm. xxxi, n. 18. 
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of the Imitation of Christ, all insist on the same thing: humility in- 
volves self-contempt and the fleeing of honors and high positions 
because of the great danger of pride lurking in whatever makes the 
individual stand out from his group. 


This apparent contradiction, however, is but one more of those 
sublime paradoxes which lie at the heart of Christianity: a God who 
is man, a virgin who is a mother, a cross that is a crown, death that 
is life, bread that is flesh, wine that is blood, love that is hatred. The 
Christian who despises himself, truly respects himself; self-contempt 
is self-esteem. A little thought will show that these statements are 
true beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Human nature comes to us wounded with the poison darts of 
original sin. Even baptism does not entirely heal the wounds; they 
easily break out again, through contact with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, in infections of ignorance, malice, weakness, and _ lust. 
Fallen man tends to love and respect himself more than God, and to 
seek the respect of others for the gratification of his pride, his exagger- 
ated esteem of self. Instead of turning toward God, he is disposed to 
turn all things toward his ego. Such a man is like the ambitious toad 
that tried to blow itself up to the size of a cow. He is an unshaven 
tramp in evening clothes, a living lie. He is avid for honors, the only 
payment that can be given for virtue and achievement; and despite the 
fact that he is not virtuous and has achieved little or nothing, he has 
convinced himself, as lazy people easily do, that he deserves his pay. 
He is the haughty queen of the old legend, looking into the magic mir- 
ror on the wall. 

Because human nature is a fallen nature, humility can involve 
both desire for positions with which great honors are connect- 
ed, and headlong flight from such positions and honors. Lowliness of 
heart is not mere desire for greatness, it is reasonable desire, which 
demands the repression of all excess. Since, as we shall see, humility is 
based upon a thorough and genuine knowledge of one’s limitations, de- 
fects, and sinfulness, it not only runs toward what is good in self and 
in the approbation of others, but also turns aside in healthy contempt 
from what is evil in self and in the approbation of others. There is no 
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contradiction involved in affirming that Christian humility begets 
reasonable love and respect of self, and at the same time reasonable 
hatred and contempt. It urges the development of talent, and the use 
of it for the glory of God and for the benefit of others; it loves and 
respects the esteem of men, and yet despises talent, dignity, honors, 
fame, and glory. Its reverence walks arm in arm with disdain, and 
its love caresses hatred. 

This should make it evident that the definition we have given of 
humility does not contradict the traditional Christian notion, but com- 
plements and perfects it. Humility usually represses desire for excel- 
lence of any kind, since such desire commonly originates in excessive 
self-love, in pride. However, it will spur the normal man tempted to 
discouragement, and the small or petty or timorous man, to live up to 
whatever good is in him. But its essential function is to keep the élan 
for greatness reasonable. 

The word “reasonable” is, of course, to be taken in its Christian 
sense. The non-Christian who eats meat at his principal meal on Good 
Friday may be doing a reasonable thing; but not the Christian. The 
reasonable thing for the non-Christian is whatever he sincerely decides 
should be done here and now; over and above that, the Christian must 
take into consideration all the truths that God has revealed, the author- 
ity of the Church, and the promptings of the Holy Ghost in his own 
heart, since these factors enter intimately into his moral life. God be- 
came man to redeem him; through Christ he has been given a share in 
the divine life itself, and made a child and friend of God; the means 
that God chose for redeeming him was the Cross; Christ has left a per- 
fect example of divine humility in every detail of His life. Such truths 
as these demand vastly more from the Christian in the way of humility 
than mere reason does, because they oblige him to live his life and use 
his talents for supernatural goals and with supernatural motivation. 
The Christian’s life must be modeled on that of Christ, who “though 
He was by nature God, did not consider being equal to God a thing 
to be clung to, but emptied Himself, taking the nature of a slave and 
being made like unto men.’ 


*Phil. 2:6, 7 (Confraternity Revision). 
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Humuty Is Trutu 


When St. Augustine wrote that humility is truth, and denied that 
it could have anything to do with hypocrisy and self-deceit, he ex- 
pressed a principl: that is most important in the spiritual life. We 
should note, however, that, whereas truth is a thing of the mind, 
humility is a thing not of the mind but of the will, being power to 
control the drives toward self-respect and the esteem of others. Humil- 
ity is truth in the sense that it leans heavily on the mind and on truths 
known by the mind for its development and guidance. What, then, 
are the things a man must understand before he can begin to control 
his appetite for greatness? 

Certainly he must know himself and the true extent of his natural 
and supernatural endowments; and he must grasp the relationship in 
which he and his talents stand to God, since otherwise he could not 
really know either himself or them. He must bring himself to realize 
that his body with its members and organs, his soul with its various 
faculties, are not Christmas presents which he once gave to himself, 
but gifts from God through his parents; that his particular leanings to 
virtue or genius or hard, persevering effort are endowments from God 
through heredity and environment; that even the good use of his in- 
clinations and abilities must be attributed far more to God than to him- 
self, since all movement, all activity, must be traced back ultimately to 
the First Mover, to whom even the intellect and free will are subject; 
that of himself he cannot attain to the fullness of human living, since 
he depends in so many ways on the delicate web of social relationships 
of which he is but one infinitesimal strand. 

In the supernatural order, man’s nothingness is even more striking. 
Between his noblest faculty and the very least of the infused virtues, 
there is infinitely more distance than between minerals and men, than 
between chickadees and the cherubim. Between the act of natural 
virtue with which Socrates accepted the death sentence, and the act 
of supernatural faith made by a Catholic child lisping the Creed, there 
is an infinitely wider chasm than between a cricket’s chirping and Ein- 
stein’s formulation of the principle of relativity. For an infused virtue 
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is a created share in divinity, and an act of infused virtue is a hand that 
man lifts up to the grasp of God. 

In what can man glory? What has he that is his own apart from 
God, his first cause and last end, upon whom he depends absolutely 
both in order to exist and in order to act? Two words express what 
he can call his own: nothingness and sin. “What hast thou that thou 
hast not received? And if thou hast received, why dost thou glory, as 
if thou hadst not received it?’ 

Furthermore, despite the fact that most of us have been endowed by 
God with healthy bodies and minds, few of us use any of our powers— 
except, perhaps, those pertaining to the vegetative functions—to the 
limit of their capacity, being satisfied with the mediocre expenditure 
of effort and initiative. What is worse, even though God has given us 
an intellectual awareness of the goal of the Christian life, which is 
sanctity, and although He showers us daily with occasions and oppor- 
tunities and inspirations for heroic Christian living, how complain- 
ingly and half-heartedly we live our ideals! God has emptied Himself 
to put on the poor rags of human nature; the intensity of His love has 
reduced Him to shivering in a manger, sweating blood in a garden, and 
dying the agonizing death reserved for murderers. He has thrown 
Himself at us, so to speak, and has even stooped to wash from our feet 
the dust and filth of a Jewish city. Alas! We yawn, whisper a polite 
“Thank you,” and think about wnat we have to do next in the se- 
quence of our busy lives. 

A realization of the depths of nothingness, sin, and repulsiveness of 
self apart from God; an understanding of the fact that whatever good 
is in us is from Him, and that whatever evil is in us is entirely our own: 
this is the intellectual side of humility, the knowledge which enables 
us to see that we are deserving of no good whatever. In other words, 
if I consider what is in me that is my own—nothingness and sin and 
deficiency—I begin to realize that I am utterly worthless, and that 
the least good in anyone else or in anything else is immeasurably 
greater and better than I. Nothing is worth nothing, nothingness de- 
serves nothing, there is no proportion between nothing and something; 





"I Cor. 4:7. 
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nothingness must never consider itself worthy of anything. 

Let me make the abstract concrete. Apart from God and His gifts 
to me, I am nothing. A piece of bread is something. A baby’s smile is 
something. Warmth is something, color is something. Intellectual 
knowledge, love, beauty, joy, pleasure: all these are realities. If I of 
myself am nothing, then there is no proportion between these things 
and myself. I do not deserve to eat even a crust of bread. I do not de- 
serve to be smiled at by a baby. I am not worthy to be warm or to see 
a lovely color. I am not worthy to possess intellectual knowledge, to 
be loved by my friends, to appreciate beauty, to experience joy and 
delight. As far as I am concerned, I ought to run away from all these 


things and hide myself from their presence, for I am not their peer, 


much less their lord. They are all a reflection of God; I am a shadow 
of nothingness. 


There is no thing so paltry or unworthy of man, that man cannot 
be sinfully proud of it; he can find matter for pride even in disease and 
in moral perversion. But pride is only an inversion of humility, since 
in reality there is no good so unsubstantial that man of himself deserves 
it. The more perfect humility is, the more it forces him to kneel be- 
fore any good, to retreat from it, to consider himself unworthy of it. 
It is ultimately divine, since it comes from God and mirrors God; but 
man is of himself nothing. 


Yet the Christian cannot run away from creation; especially he can- 
not run away from activity and love. Although of himself, apart 
from God, he does not deserve them, yet as a matter of fact he does 
have a body and soul and all the prerequisites for action, some po- 
tentialities and capabilities, and a definite place in society. Divine Provi- 
dence has equipped him for action, and act he will and must, for his 
own good and the good of others or to the detriment of both. His 
environment has been planned by God in minutest detail from all eter- 
nity, designed so that it would influence him and he would influence 
it, ultimately to its good and God’s glory. He is the tool of God, 
fashioned to hew God’s image from the marble block we call the 
universe. 

It should not be necessary to insist on this fact of man’s true great- 
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ness and nobility, upon his lordship over all creatures except the 
angels. But the repeated denial of man’s spiritual and immortal na- 
ture, the reiterated affirmation of his descent from animal ancestors 
irom whom he differs only in degree, the degradation to which so 
many human beings have sunk today in all civilizations, Oriental and 
Western, cast their shadow on the Christian’s thinking and incline him 
to “practical” conclusions at war with his supernatural convictions 
and lofty idealism. Consequently, the fact of man’s dominion over 
himself and over the material universe must be repeated again and 
again, and shouted from the housetops. It must be insisted upon that 
his mind can know all things, that he can discuss profoundly the na- 
ture of the angels and even the attributes of God. His will is so 
sovereignly independent that not even the highest of the seraphim 
can subject it, and God Himself respects its autonomy. God thinks 
so much of him and loves him so tenderly that He raises man to the 
very threshold of divinity, shares His own nature with man through 
grace, and showers down upon him gifts so godlike that not even 
the greatest saints and theologians have been able to praise them as 


they deserve to be praised. In a final, almost mad, gesture of His 
esteem and love, God has united human nature to His own, and done 
it so quietly and unobtrusively that the mystery of it is hard to 
remember. 


Nor have these gifts made man less human. Even though it is God, 
the source and origin of all reality and motion, who moves the hu- 
man will, yet it is just as true that man produces his own free acts 
in both the natural and the supernatural order. It is he and not God 
who eats, begets children, proclaims his faith, his hope, his love for 
God and neighbor, scales the high walls of heaven or plunges will- 
ingly down into the black pit of hell. If he has endless reasons for 
trembling when he remembers that of himself he is nothingness and 
sin, he has just as many reasons for daring to attempt the next to 
impossible things that God expects of His handiwork. Jacob, a mere 
man, had the courage to wrestle with an angel. St. Paul boasted, “I 
can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.”* St. Augustine wrote, 


*Phil. 4:13. 
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“God does not command the impossible, but in commanding orders 
you to do what you are able, and to pray for what you are unable 
to do.’ 

The humble man, pondering his dignity and shame, the image of 
God implanted in his nature and the shadow of evil continually ob- 
scuring its brightness, the spirit so willing and the flesh so lamentably 
weak, recalls our Lord’s words: “When you have done everything 
that was commanded you, say, ‘We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which we ought to do.’””*° It is upon this premise that the 
two-sided humility of the saints is based: their profound sense of person- 
al sin and nothingness, inclining them to self-effacement and to the shun- 
ning of any honor that might excite pride; and on the other hand, their 
full use of talents in absolute reliance upon God, based on the convic- 
tion that God intends to act through them, rusty and brittle instruments 
though they be. “Power is made perfect in infirmity . . . For when | 
am weak, then I am powerful.”™ 





HuMILity AND FEAR oF Gop 


When man was created of the slime of the earth and God breathed 
life into his face, he was given dominion over the whole earth and put 
into a paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it. But it was not 
good for man to be alone, and, since there was found for Adam no 
helper like himself among all the beasts and all the fowls of the air and 
all the cattle of the field, God formed a helper for him from a part of 
his body near the heart. 

Although the mind, like Adam, is lord of the universe, and although 
in its hunger it can eat the sun and the moon and the stars, still it is of 
itself dry, sterile, and self-consciously insufficient. It is not good for 
knowledge to exist alone; it can beget action only when it is embraced 
by the will with the arms of love or hatred. Man will do something 
about what he knows only when appetite follows knowledge and 
leads to love and desire, to hope and daring, or to hatred and aversion, 
fear and despair. 

*De natura et gratia, 43, 50. 


*Luke 17:10. 
“it Gor. 12-9 . 
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The knowledge of God is fruitless unless it is accompanied by love 
of Him. Even the supernatural knowledge of Him that we possess 
through revelation and faith is fruitless unless it is followed by super- 
natural love of His goodness and the supernatural hope someday to 
possess Him completely. Knowledge is meant to be completed by 
love; that is why God equips the soul at baptism with the power to 
love Him above all things and to trust in His promises of eternal life, 
together with the power to believe the stupendous truths He has re- 
vealed about Himself. With the first stirring of reason in the mind of 
the Catholic child, faith becomes active, and love follows immediately 
in its wake—ordinarily, of course, not the fully conscious and ecstatic 
love of the saints, yet a love that now and then proves itself deep and 
earnest. 

Love grows strangely. In its infancy it is thoughtless and indiffer- 
ent. In its youth, it includes a passionate scramble toward what is 
pleasurable and delightful in its object, together with a fear of not 
obtaining it or of losing it once possessed. But as the lover matures, 
growing more unselfish and therefore more worthy of what he loves 
and more capable of retaining it, he begins to realize increasingly the 
goodness and loveableness of the thing loved. Although desire be- 
comes more intense, realization of his unworthiness increases in 
proportion. Gradually the fear of loss changes into an ever-increas- 
ing reverence for what is loved, an awe of its greatness and beauty, 
a diffidence to ask more than the beloved is willing to give, a reali- 
zation of the boundaries and conditions of love. This is to say that 
as love grows, it becomes more reverent and therefore more diffident, 
more humble. 

That is what theologians mean when they say that charity is the 
root of the gift of fear, and that fear is the root of humility. As the 
love of God increases, servile fear gradually disappears, but reverence 
for the infinite Lover augments rapidly, and under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost man withdraws from every created thing that could 
be a hindrance to union with God. Especially he shrinks from that 
centering of all things in himself which goes by the name of pride. 
We dread the loss of what we love, and are willing to sacrifice for it 
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every other satisfaction, especially one that is as directly opposed to 
love of God as self-love, pride.’” 

This truth must be insisted upon. An act of true humility is al- 
ways motivated by the fear which is from the Holy Ghost: in the 
lower levels of the spiritual life, more by fear of punishment; in its 
higher levels, more by admiration and reverence for Him who has 
given Himself so completely to His creatures. Such fear, develop- 
ing gradually under the warm sunlight of charity into a loving awe 
of God’s majesty, is the last of the elements needed in the prepara- 
tion of mind and will for genuine humility. There must be, as we have 
seen, knowledge of God and of self: an awareness of man’s nothingness 
in comparison to God, of his sinfulness and reluctant virtue; of the ob- 
ligation to assume the place for which divine providence has fitted him; 
of unworthiness for that place, however lowly it is, and of personal in- 
capacity for it apart from God’s grace; at the same time, an awareness 
of God’s power, love, and goodness, and of His promises to give all 
that is necessary for fulfilling His will. Furthermore, there must be 
firm belief in all that God has revealed, trust in His all-powerful good- 
ness, love of Him for His own sake, and an accompanying fear of 
separation from Him and reverential awe of His majesty. 

Only from a soul thus prepared in mind and will can humility be 
expected. Only such a soul can measure up to its true level without 
falling into either excess or defect; only such a soul can act with real 
reverence for God and His providential direction of human life, re- 
garding itself as unworthy of the least good and capable in itself only 
of sin and failure. 

It may be objected that this picture of humility and its origin in the 
mind and will is overdrawn, or modeled after the humility of great 
saints. It is true that many Catholics who are in the state of grace and 
therefore possess the infused virtue of humility, do not have the de- 
tailed knowledge of God and self described above, nor do they suffer 
vehement emotions of fear or reverence for God. Yet the knowledge 
of God and themselves which they do have through faith contains im- 


* Walter Farrell, “The Poor and Their Fears,’ Cross anp Crown, March, 1949, pp. 
64-65, 69. 
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plicitly all the truths mentioned; and since they have the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, who operates in them, they are motivated by love of God 
and fear of Him, even though they may not experience emotional love 
or fear; when occasion demands, they avoid sins of pride and per- 
form supernatural acts of humility. 

It must be remembered, however, that a virtue is a good habit 
which man uses when he wills to do so. Humility is not a thief in the 
night that hits us over the head in order to do its work while we are 
unconscious. It is the power given us by God Himself, to act in these 
or those circumstances as Christ Himself would act; but it is a power 
that we can use when we wish. Given fresh vegetables, a little water, a 
few spices, and a dash of salt, a chef can make a good soup—if he wishes 
to. But he must will to; and the same is true of humility. The reason 
why a Christian falls into pride or makes infrequent acts of humility, 
is not that he is without the power to avoid pride and to be humble, 
or without the example of our Lord’s life to encourage him. The real 
reason is simply that he has not used his power when circumstances 
called for it, that he has not seen the many opportunities for acts of 
humility which fill his life day after day. For from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same and all through the night that fol- 
lows, he is doing things which of himself he is unworthy to do: he is 
bathing, dressing, eating and enjoying food and drink, thinking, speak- 
ing, imagining, remembering, loving, enjoying, sorrowing, recreating, 
sleeping, and accomplishing a thousand other things. They are all in- 
finitely above the nothingness and sin which are what belong to him 
of himself apart from God. What a treasure of matter for humility in 
every human life! 


CoNCLUSION 


Much has been said in this article about lowliness of heart; but what 
is important can be summed up briefly. Christian humility is a virtue 
infused into the soul by God Himself. It is power to keep our thirst 
for greatness, for self-esteem and the approbation of others, under the 
control of reason and within reasonable limits. Its growth depends up- 
on three conditions: on an ever-keener realization of our nothingness 
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and sinfulness as opposed to God’s absolute perfection and sanctity, 
and of the obligation to use whatever talents nature and God have 
given us; secondly, on an ever-deepening fear and reverence for that 
God in comparison with whom everything created is as dust and ash- 
es; lastly, on the fervent exercise of the virtue in the circumstances 
of daily life. Opportunities for exercising it are not hard to find. The 
soul has only to contrast its own deficiencies with the perfections of 
the lowliest creature in the universe, in order to fulfill the command 
of Ecclesiasticus, “Humble thyself in all things.”’* It has only to com- 
pare what it would be without grace with the surprising nuggets of 
goodness hidden in the heart of even the greatest sinner, in order to 
carry out the command of St. Paul, “In humility, let each esteem others 
better than themselves.”"* To practice humility, the Christian needs 
only to follow the example of Christ our Model. He saw what there 
was of God in everything that His eyes fell upon, in everything that 
His hands touched. At the Last Supper, He girded Himself with a 
towel and washed the apostles’ feet. He hung naked on a cross, to die 
the death of a despised criminal. He said, very simply: “Learn of me, 
because I am meek, and humble of heart.”?® 

SEBASTIAN Cartson, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


8 3:20. 
% Phil. 2:3. 
% Matt. 11:29. 
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&@ Ff’ EAR not, Mary.” The angelic words were more than a comfort, 

they were an authentication. Mary must have heard them with 
something of the blessed sense of repose and solace that comes from old, 
familiar, cherished things; relaxing, as we do in a physical tribute to 
familiar streets, well-loved rooms, intimate friends. For these were in- 
deed familiar words. They had rung out from the sacred writings with 
all the frequency and music of a soft-tongued bell of later ages. They 
would be inevitable in Isaias, seeing the Messiah through the veil of 
prephecy: “Fear ye not the reproach of men, and be not afraid of their 
blasphemies.” “Fear not, for I am with you.” They would be echoed 
again and again in the songs of David, particularly in those that looked 
to the Savior: “I will not fear thousands”; “For though I should walk 
in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art 
with me”; “The Lord is my light and salvation, whom shall I fear, .. . 
of whom shall I be afraid, . . . my heart shall not fear”; “Therefore we 
shall not fear when the earth shall be troubled, . . . the God of Jacob is 
our protector”; “I will not fear what flesh can do against me.” 

The blessed words were to become still more familiar, still more dear 
to Mary and to all the world to whom she gave her Son; for they were 
to become peculiarly His, a beloved reiteration of His divine solicitude. 
“Fear not, only believe”; “Have a good heart, it is I, fear ye not”; 
“Fear not, little flock”; “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it be 
afraid”; “Be of good heart.” Inevitably the strengthening words would 
be said again and again, for who of us can love and not reach out to 
rescue, to protect a loved one battered by waves of fear? Men have 
enough to fear, God knows. Knowing it to all the detailed depths of 
divine wisdom, He could not but be eager, even constrained to quiet 
those fears in view of the limitless love He harbored for men. Here we 
are not dealing with fears that can be hidden from loved eyes, or love 
that can be blind, power that can be helpless; but with the all-seeing eye 
of God, the love that would go to and beyond the limits of the Euchar- 
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and sinfulness as opposed to God’s absolute perfection and sanctity, 
and of the obligation to use whatever talents nature and God have 
given us; secondly, on an ever-deepening fear and reverence for that 
God in comparison with whom everything created is as dust and ash- 
es; lastly, on the fervent exercise of the virtue in the circumstances 
of daily life. Opportunities for exercising it are not hard to find. The 
soul has only to contrast its own deficiencies with the perfections of 
the lowliest creature in the universe, in order to fulfill the command 
of Ecclesiasticus, “Humble thyself in all things.”'* It has only to com- 
pare what it would be without grace with the surprising nuggets of 
goodness hidden in the heart of even the greatest sinner, in order to 
carry out the command of St. Paul, “In humility, let each esteem others 
better than themselves.”"* To practice humility, the Christian needs 
only to follow the example of Christ our Model. He saw what there 
was of God in everything that His eyes fell upon, in everything that 
His hands touched. At the Last Supper, He girded Himself with a 
towel and washed the apostles’ feet. He hung naked on a cross, to die 
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&@ FEAR not, Mary.” The angelic words were more than a comfort, 
they were an authentication. Mary must have heard them with 
something of the blessed sense of repose and solace that comes from old, 
familiar, cherished things; relaxing, as we do in a physical tribute to 
familiar streets, well-loved rooms, intimate friends. For these were in- 
deed familiar words. They had rung out from the sacred writings with 
all the frequency and music of a soft-tongued bell of later ages. They 
would be inevitable in Isaias, seeing the Messiah through the veil of 
prephecy: “Fear ye not the reproach of men, and be not afraid of their 
blasphemies.” “Fear not, for | am with you.” They would be echoed 
again and again in the songs of David, particularly in those that looked 
to the Savior: “I will not fear thousands”; “For though I should walk 
in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art 
with me”; “The Lord is my light and salvation, whom shall I fear, . . . 
of whom shall I be afraid, . . . my heart shall not fear”; “Therefore we 
shall not fear when the earth shall be troubled, . . . the God of Jacob is 
our protector”; “I will not fear what flesh can do against me.” 
The blessed words were to become still more familiar, still more dear 
to Mary and to all the world to whom she gave her Son; for they were 
to become peculiarly His, a beloved reiteration of His divine solicitude. 
“Fear not, only believe”; “Have a good heart, it is I, fear ye not”; 
“Fear not, little flock”; “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it be 
afraid”; “Be of good heart.” Inevitably the strengthening words would 
be said again and again, for who of us can love and not reach out to 
rescue, to protect a loved one battered by waves of fear? Men have 
enough to fear, God knows. Knowing it to all the detailed depths of 
divine wisdom, He could not but be eager, even constrained to quiet 
those fears in view of the limitless love He harbored for men. Here we 
are not dealing with fears that can be hidden from loved eyes, or love 
that can be blind, power that can be helpless; but with the all-seeing eye 
of God, the love that would go to and beyond the limits of the Euchar- 
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ist and the Cross, the power that opens the most secret doors of a man’s 
heart and enters as one to whom this territory is familiar. 


The Gospel story gives us a hint of the frequency with which that 
“fear not” fell from the divine lips of the Savior. The gloom of the 
Last Supper, where the apostles faced the fact of separation from the 
Master, tells us something of what that steady reassurance had meant to 
the hearts of men. The apostolic courage that conquered the world for 
Christ tells us beyond all doubt of the effectiveness of the assurance of 
God. Fear not, be of good heart, have courage. Why? Because you 
are weaklings, timid, cowardly, unable to stand on your own feet? Not 
at all. But because you have things to do that are much too much for 
the strength of men, heights to scale, choices to make, time and sorrow 
to batter down for eternity and joy; because, in a word, you are to 
walk in mystery on a divine level to a mysterious destiny that proper- 
ly belongs to God. 

There are indeed things to fear, attacks to face, burdens to be borne 
before which millions of men and women will cringe and flee. On our 
own poor human level, we come to the rescue of our friends by of- 
fering them the comfort of our presence, the resources of our 
strength, the willingness of our love. Pitiful as these things are, their 
effectiveness against fear is often astounding. Yet we cannot put 
heart into our friends; we can but summon the courage we know, or at 
least hope, is buried there, summon it and give it the little support that 
comes from our help, a help that is purely extrinsic, forever limited to 
the outer regions of a man’s life. On this score, the sons of God have 
good reasons for summoning up their courage. The divine Friend offers 
the assistance of omnipotence, the reckless willingness of infinite love. 
Lest that intangible help slide out of our awareness, with our concern 
for tangible things, there is the living presence of the Son of God, 
walking among men, keeping His eternal vigil on the altar. For our 
purely human comfort, there is the bond that makes up our common 
life with all the saints living and dead, our family ties that make our 
fears a family concern and call to our assistance the gigantic resources 
of the ages which have looked to or sprung from the central power of 
the Cross, 
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Yet all this is still a matter of summoning up a courage that is al- 
ready within a man’s heart; sustaining, supporting it by bringing to 
his dangers and labors extra strength, the lives, the hearts, the minds, 
the hands of the millions of friends, even of a divine Friend, to whose 
loyalty he can lay claim. If the antidote for fear went no farther than 
that, it would be unworthy of the power and love of God; for that 
power and love can reach within the very soul of a man. We can, 
then, expect from our divine Friend not only the extrinsic help of His 
strength, but a positive infusion of courage within our very hearts. The 
“fear not” of our Lord was much more than a word of solace; His “‘be 
of good heart” was not a wish, an exhortation, but also a statement of 
a divinely accomplished fact: an announcement of the infusion into the 
soul of man of that Christian courage by which a man is less fearful, 
not only because of his friends, but because he is made brave. 


That courage within a man’s own soul is essential if he is to follow 
Christ. For our Lord’s “fear not” was not at all a divine coddling of 
the weakness of men; it must be heard in union with His prophecy, 
even His promise, of a terrifying violence. He told the apostles what 
they could expect from the world they were to conquer: persecution, 
exile, suffering, and death. They would meet violence as inevitably and 
as consistently as a man breasts wind driving down a road; what is more, 
they would travel with violence as a close companion, they would not 
only meet violence but bring it to bear on the world. They were not 
only to stand up under suffering, they were to be the violent ones be- 
fore whom the powers of evil would flinch and flee. For it was His 
own clear statement that told them He had come to bring the sword 
into play, that the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, that it would 
be the violent who would bear it away. To take up a cross and follow 
Him would take courage: not only the courage to bear up under the 
cross, but the courage to bring that cross to men and women across the 
world, across the ages. His followers in every age would be the tran- 
quilly violent men whose discomfort would be not only the result of 
the violence of enemies inflicted upon them, but the violence of a di- 
vine fire raging within them and from them spreading to set the world 
afire. Here was another of those divine paradoxes that startled a world 
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awake to the fact that God was made man and dwelt among men: fear 
not; the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence. On both counts, cour- 
age was demanded; a courage greater than man can muster by years of 
brave living; a courage that would have to come within his soul from 
the Master who demanded so much from men and did so much more 
than He ever demanded. 

There is in every man a double sense appetite to equip him to deal 
with the enticement of good things and the challenge or terror of hard 
things. Of course, there is a parallel activity in man’s intellectual appe- 
tite, or will, on a scale as wide and far as the mind of man can see; 
when man is given the eyes of God through faith, the will of man 
reaches out to infinite good which properly belongs to God. Both the 
good things and the hard things can represent obstacles to the follow- 
ing of Christ, to the attainment of God; so man needs the virtuous per- 
fection of his appetites to free him of these possibly disastrous impedi- 
ments. We are not, for the moment, concerned with the difficulties en- 
countered from the allure of good things.’ Our interest at the moment 
is with the difficult things and the perfection of our appetites in protec- 
tion against whatever hindering effects the hard things can have on a 
man’s swift return to God. 

If man’s life were neatly partitioned off into natural and supernatural 
sections, we would still be forced to relegate the naturally difficult 
things to an insignificant place in the scale of hard things a man must 
do and face. Actually, there is no such partition. We live in a super- 
natural order, destined for a supernatural end for which natura! virtues 
are no direct help; at best these perfections against natural difficulties 
are no more than favorable dispositions removing impediments to the 
operation of the supernatural or infused virtues. Only these latter are 
equipment adequate for the actual end to which man’s steps are direct- 





*The supernaturally infused virtues for the perfection of man’s appetite in relation 
to good things are the virtue of temperance and its parts (ila Ilae, q. 141-69). The 
ultimate supernatural perfection in this line is through the two gifts of the Holy 
Ghost: fear of the Lord and knowledge directing the gift of piety; the first moving 
man to hold fast to the divine excellence and so detach himself from lesser goods; 
the second moving man rightly to estimate and ordinately to use creation to a deeper 
knowledge of God. Something has already been said about the gift of fear of the 
Lord in the first issue of CROSS AND CROWN (March, 1949). It is hoped that 
the gifts of knowledge and piety can be studied in later articles. 
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ed; they alone measure up to the hard things, whether the difficulty 
has a natural look about it or not. The point is we must take all hurdles 
supernaturally if we are to finish the course and win the crown. 

The divine extravagance with which this need of ours is met gives 
new depths to the constant “Fear not” of the fearless Christ. At the 
moment of baptism, when sanctifying grace floods our souls with di- 
vine life, the infused virtues which perfect the irascible appetite (the 
appetite that deals with hard things) come to us in all their divine per- 
fection and extravagant variety. There is fortitude or courage, the | 
martyr’s virtue, to equip us for dangers and difficulties on the heroic 
scale, particularly the dangers of death. Greatness of soul (magna- 
nimity) keeps us safe from presumption, ambition, vanity, and pettiness. 
Magnificence puts our works on a level to match the greatness of soul, 
pushing stinginess out of our lives. By these two we are equipped to 
deal with the difficulty inherent in greatness. Against sorrow, which 
needs no greatness to make it difficult, there is patience. Perseverance 
protects us from both softness and stubbornness by enabling us to 
measure up to the difficulty inflicted on mortal man by the ceaseless 
blows of time.” 

Despite the divine magnificence in so equipping man to live divinely 
and for divine ends, still more is necessary. In a sense, the infused vir- 
tues given so graciously by God are too good for man; at least they are 
too big for him. He is a pygmy wielding the weapons of a giant; with- 
out further help, he is awkard, slow, fumbling, in a condition that 
would be disastrous, considering the difficulties he must meet and the 
angelic intelligences that are ranged against him.* He needs still further 
divine help, a help that will enable him to move in a divine mode, not 
clumsily, slowly, and awkwardly, but swiftly, surely. He needs a gift 


"cf. Suna theol., Wa Uae, q. 123-38. 
"St. Thomas has this well said in arguing the necessity of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost for salvation. “Now man’s reason is perfected by God in two ways: first, with 
ts natural perfection, . . . secondly with a supernatural perfection. And, though this 
latter is perfection greater than the former, yet the former is possessed by man in a 
more perfect manner than the latter: because man has the former in his full possession, 
whereas he possesses the latter imperfectly, since we love and know God imperfectly. 
Now it is evident that anything that kas a nature or a form or a virtue perfectly can 
of itself work according to them: not, however, excluding the operation of God, who 
works inwardly in every nature and in every will. On the other hand, that which 
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of the Holy Ghost; in this particular matter, the gift of fortitude or 
courage. 


We easily push aside a serious consideration of the gift of fortitude 
as being a matter for academic discussion as far as the ordinary Cath- 
olic is concerned. These things are for the handful of saints in their 
physical or spiritual martyrdom; for the rest of us, we putter along 
doing the little things that make up the bulk of our routine days, hav- 
ing no more traffic with martyrdom than to give it our unstinting 
admiration. The high gifts of God are not for the average Catholic. 
Really, we should know better than this. Certainly one of the effects 
of the incarnation of the Son of God was to make such a mistake for- 
ever implausible. It should be almost enough that He stooped to take 
on our lowly nature for God’s interest in lowly things to be abundant- 
ly clear. That He cast His life among the poor and spent His efforts 
preaching the gospel to them; that His divine power was exercised on 
the lepers, the outcasts, the sick, the dying, and the dead, beginning 
from the rescue of the humble hosts at Cana to the final crowning of 
the dying thief on Calvary; that His chosen disciples were poor fisher- 
men and His greatest love was poured out on sinners: surely all this 
should make us hesitate to limit the generosity of God or His interest 
in the least of men. The gift of fortitude is a high gift of God indeed, 
but it is a gift given to everyone in the state of grace, a gift indis- 
pensable for salvation, and hence a gift that must be at work in the 
most routine day of the average Catholic. It is a common character- 
istic of the gifts of the Holy Ghost that they are all in the soul of 
everyone in the state of grace. 


has a nature, or form, or virtue imperfectly, cannot of itself work, unless it be moved 
by another. Thus the sun, which possesses light perfectly, can shine by itself: whereas 
the moon, which has the nature of light imperfectly, sheds only a borrowed light. 
Again, a physician, who knows the medical art perfectly, can work by himself; but 
his pupil, who is not yet fully instructed, cannot work by himself, but needs to receive 
instructions from him. . . . , 

“ . : ° . a 

Accordingly, in matter subject to human reason, and directed to man’s connatural 
end, man can work through the judgment of his reason. If, however, even in these 
~~ man receive help in the shape of special prompting from God, this will be out 
of God’s superabundant goodness. . . . But in matters directed to the supernatural 
end, to which man’s reason moves him, according as it is, in a manner, and imperfectly 
informed by the theological virtues, the motion of reason does not suffice, unless it 
receive in addition the prompting or motion of the Holy Ghost” (Ia Ilae, q. 68, a. 2). 
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The second common characteristic of all these gifts is their com- 
mon effect of fluid mobility under the movement of the Holy Ghost. 
The giant weapons put in our pygmy hands are, by these gifts, put 
into smooth, swift action; so that, pygmies as we are, we produce 
gigantic works. The actions that flow from the virtues under the im- 
petus of the gifts of the Holy Ghost have little of the human about 
them beyond their immediate authors. It is we who produce these 
acts, but in a manner that forever leaves the world, and especially our- 
selves, mystified. For that manner is a divine manner by which our 
actions light up our days with the suddenness and glory of a tropic 
sunrise, their swift certainty defying analysis since the step-by-step 
procedure that makes analysis possible is entirely absent from these 
divinely human acts. 


The divine mode of the gifts has its only possible explanation in a 
participation, a sharing, of something divine. Thus, in explaining the 
way the gift of knowledge operates, St. Thomas says: “God’s knowl- 
edge is not discursive or argumentative, but absolute and simple, to 
which that knowledge is likened which is a gift of the Holy Ghost, 
since it is a participated likeness thereof.”* Since the gift of fortitude 
deals primarily with the irascible or emergency appetite of man, it 
will face the heights and depths of hope and despair, the recklessness 
of daring, the terrors of fear, and the battering violence of anger. By 
the gift, then, something divine appears in the midst of the turbulence 
of man’s dealing with hard things: deeper than serenity, stronger than 
tranquillity; something, indeed, of the assured confidence of God.5 
By this gift we see man facing the turmoils and difficulties of 


“IIa IIae, q. 9, a. 1 ad 1. 

5 ]bid., q. 139, a. 1: “Fortitude denotes a certain firmness of mind. . . . Now man, 
according to his proper and connatural mode, is able to have this firmness in both 
these respects, so as not to forsake the good on account of difficulties, or in enduring 
grievous evil. . . . Yet, furthermore, man’s mind is moved by the Holy Ghost, in 
order that he may attain the end of each work begun, and avoid whatever perils may 
threaten. This surpasses human nature: for sometimes it is not in a man’s power to 
attain the end of his work, or to avoid evils or dangers, since these may happen to 
overwhelm him in death. But the Holy Ghost works this in man, by bringing him 
to everlasting life. which is the end of all good deeds, and the release from all perils. 
A certain confidence of this is infused into the mind by the Holy Ghost who expels 
any fear of the contrary. It is in this sense that fortitude is reckoned a gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” 
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his life with something like the stature of the divine Governor of the 
world looking out over the turmoils and wars wrought by the re- 
bellious will of men attempting to overthrow His divine government. 

The gift of fortitude does, indeed, primarily perfect the virtue oi 
fortitude and thus is the ultimate preparation of the martyrs, but it 
would be a mistake to limit its divine lightning to the sustaining of 
dangers. Its field is almost as wide as the life of a man, for it reaches 
out to a winged conquest of all that is hard.° In that whole field, the 
gift of fortitude steadily and divinely conquers fear and nourishes con- 
fidence. As a result a man’s soul, under the influence of this gift, en- 
joys complete tranquillity in regard to the tempest of the irascible 
appetite, a serene confidence of completing all good works and avoid- 
ing all dangers, and thus inevitably an increasingly sharp desire for 
virtuous works. 

Properly to appreciate this gift, it is of prime importance that we 
look at it in the light of the things we know so well. This matter of 
difficulty: how much of really hard things do we meet, things in 
which we stand in need of no less than God’s own help? Lest we be 
embarrassed by admitting it, let the saints tell us that virtue is hard. 
Thus St. Augustine insists: “those who desire to enjoy true goods, and 
wish to avoid loving earthly and material things, must toil.” St. Thom- 
as brings out the same truth more explicitly when he says that virtue is 
hard, while j it is very hard to do virtuous deeds with an insatiable desire; 
that is, without the wavering into the bypaths that take us away from 
the goal of virtue, which is God.’ No one of us, with this encourage- 
ment, but can admit that it is not easy to keep the Ten Comznandments. 
What else are we saying, in admitting the difficulty of virtue, than 
confessing that it is hard to follow Christ, hard to be perfect as our 
heavenly Father is perfect, hard to keep our eyes from being blinded 
to divine beauty by the glitter of the shatterings of divine beauty that 
lie all about us in creation? 


*Ibid., ad 1. “The gift of fortitude regards the virtue of fortitude not only because 
it consists in enduring dangers, but also inasmuch as it consists in accomplishing any 
difficult work. 

Ibid., 2 ad 1: “Whatever is hard is the object of that fortitude which is a gift.” 


*[bid., a. 2, Sed contra and corpus. 
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The solid difficulty of virtue is accentuated by two familiar truths. 
It is no secret to us that every virtue tugs at any restraint put upon it in 
its eagerness to reach to its greatest heights; the honesty of an upright 
man is never satisfied by a justice that avoids prison, nor is purity con- 
tent with merely avoiding obscenity. The virtues are good habits that 
can be perfected indefinitely; and they chafe at less than the best. Then, 
too, there is the extremely personal element in virtue’s difficulty which 
makes it impossible to gather together a batch of objectively “hard vir- 
tues” and let the gift of fortitude do its work in their material. Each 
one of us, by reason of our individual temperament, finds some virtues 
easy to practice and some vices hard to avoid. Each of us, then, has his 
own corps of somewhat battered and battle-weary virtues that can 
never actually be withdrawn from the thick of the fight; we have, in 
other words, not only the universal difficulty of all virtue to face, we, 
each of us, have our own specially worrisome and intractable difficulties 
from which only death or God Himself can rescue us. 


It is significant, in this matter of difficulty, that the theologians find 
the directive, or intellectual element, of fortitude in the gift of counsel 
which, they add, deals only with hard things. This gift of counsel, 
though it directly perfects the virtue of prudence, is directive of the 
gift of fortitude because of their common occupation with hard 
things.“ The implication is plain once we understand that prudence 
directed by the gift of counsel is busy getting things done; its work is 
the discovery of fitting means, a judgment of the best, and an effective 
application of this means to the attainment of the goal in sight. In other 
words, there is a steady difficulty for every one of us in such an appar- 
ently routine matter as making up our minds and moving into action. 
The difficulty is made explicit beyond all misunderstanding when St. 
Thomas explains: “Since, however, human reason is unable to grasp the 
singular and contingent things which may occur [and man’s actions are 
ilways in the singular, contingent order], the result is that the thoughts 
of mortal men are fearful, and our counsels uncertain (Wisd. 9:14). 
Hence, in search of counsel, man requires to be directed by God, who 


“Ta Ilae, q. 68, a. 7 ad 4. 
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comprehends all things.”® Each of our acts has its own difficulties of 
uneasiness, uncertainty, and timidity. We do indeed need something 
of the courage of God. 

From these considerations alone, the necessity of the gift of fortitude 
for every man is evident; because every man must practice virtue, every 
man has his own particularly difficult virtues, every man must, each 
day of his life, put forth decisive action. The necessity of the gift is 
thus plain; its beauty is best revealed in its less general field of the vir- 
tues which directly deal with the obviously hard things that may im- 
pede a man in his race to God. 

There is, for example, the virtue of Christian courage, or fortitude, 
which equips a man to endure the extreme of danger and difficulty, 
even the danger of death. The gift of the Holy Ghost, coming to the 
perfection of this virtue, enables a man to stride into those dangers with 
the confidence of God; indeed, by the gift he truly escapes those dan- 
gers, not only in the triumphant climax of divine action which gives 
him eternal life and the end of all dangers; but here and now the divine 
magic eliminates the danger and all fear of it. We have no record of 
the early Christian martyrs running in terror from the lions; yet often 
enough the lions did retreat from so tough a. specimen as an early 
Christian to whom death was no longer a danger but an invitation to 
life. When the truth of history trickles out from under the iron curtain 
that hides the horrors of modern martyrdom from our eyes, we shall 
have even more abundant evidence of the work of the gift of fortitude 
than ever was furnished by the bloody persecutions of Rome. As in 
the early ages of the Church, so today the calm strength of divine cour- 
age is not less in the living than in the dying; a truth seen clearly enough 
in Eastern Europe where the living must shield the flame of the faith 
with their bodies. Yet it is no less clearly to be seen by the observant 
in the faithful of Western Europe and America where the defense of 
truth and morals has the apparent hopelessness of a fight against an en- 
shrouding fog or an entwining serpent. This is an age for the gift of 
fortitude, as is any age where the world howls again for Barabbas 


* Ila Ilae, q. 52, a. 1, 1 m. 
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rather than Christ and blasphemously calls down on itself the blood 
of God. 

Magnanimity and magnificence are not blood brothers of the virtue 
of fortitude, for there is in them nothing of sorrow, danger, or death. 
They do, however, harbor a tremendous difficulty for the average 
Catholic, the difficulty of greatness; yet great we must be by the very 
fact that Christ has entered into our lives, though these seem as far 
apart from greatness as the humble labors of Joseph at his trade in 
Nazareth. It is no small thing to have the clamorings of trifles beat 
in waves on our ears, yet listen only to the few words of the impor- 
tant concerns; to continue undeviatingly to the far goal as men rush 
here and rush there all about us snatching at the bright, near satisfac- 
tions; to conserve our strength for the crucial fights and then use it 
crushingly. This is not easy, for it requires that we be far above the 
surface chaos of presumption, ambition, vanity, and pettiness. It de- 
mands great depths of courage to have in our hearts the visions that 
produce the great cathedrals, to use money masterfully or, what 
amounts to the same thing, to refuse to cringe before the threat of the 
lack of it, to see our days and our works in terms of creative beauty 
worthy of our shared divine life and to labor that the realities measure 
up to the dreams. This is hard; particularly hard for an age that has 
gone stingy, stingy with money, with labor, with love, even with 
dreams and with life. It is vivid testimony to the work of the Holy 
Ghost that, in the midst of that plague of stinginess, we should come 
again and again upon the healthy heartiness of the great-souled, the ut- 
terly generous among the lowliest of the followers of Christ. 

There is little of greatness in the material of the small sorrows where 
patience works, or in the steady drip of time on the rock of a man’s 
life where perseverance keeps a man’s heart from surrender. But both 
of these, patience and perseverance, belong with the virtue of forti- 
tude in their confrontation of danger and sorrow.’ Under the gift of 
fortitude, patience is much more than the dogged refusal to surrender 
to an enemy against whom we are helpless to strike a blow in retalia- 
tion for the battering we have received; for now it flows from a 


* [bid., q. 140, a. 2, 1 m and 2 m. 
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superb divine confidence. It is no longer a sad courage easily marking 
off the old from the young, but a sparkling courage that fends off 
the blows of sorrow, not lessening them but keeping them weil away 
from the inner sanctum of the home of a man’s heart. About it is a 
young alertness such as enabled the Savior to see, through the blood 
that covered His eyes from the crown of thorns, the future sorrow 
of the women of Jerusalem, the desperate need of the dying thief, 
the loneliness of His mother, and the awful punishment of His per- 
secutors; to see these things, and to pity the sorrows of others. The 
heart does not grow old, tired, resigned, embittered under sorrow 
borne like this; rather it is widened, deepened, seasoned for under- 
standing and strengthened for pity. As in the case of the dangers of 
death transformed by the gift of fortitude, so here, too, the very sor- 
rows that patience meets, by the mysterious touch of divinity, become 
much more opportunities for the proof and expression of love than 
weights tied to a drowning heart; occasions for filling up the sufferings 
of Christ; apostolic weapons against the woes of the world; invita- 
tions to return the divine caress which they undoubtedly are. 

Being made for eternity, we do not bear time lightly. We more 
easily start things or end them than bridge the gap between beginning 
and end; for beginnings are joyous, adventurous things, and goals are 
such blessed relief, whereas in between is only that deadly succession 
of moment after moment. The long, almost perennial delays in the 
advent of the good things we had hoped for, along with the thudding 
march of routine across the span of our days, demand the kind of 
courage from a man which we call perseverance. A man beaten by 
time is battered into the soft pulp of effeminacy or confined within a 
sepulchral stubbornness; a man strengthened by courage is neither soft 
nor stubborn, but nevertheless bent under its weight, slowed to a 
plodding pace, familiar with resignation and the flight of dreams. With 
the aid of the gift of fortitude, the divine impulse of the Holy Ghost, 
time is not merely put up with, it is confidently met with the thrust 
of eternity. Striding forward with the confidence of God, this man 
grows younger as eternity takes a greater place in his life; he knows 
that heaven begins with the embrace of God, and time is too short to 
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return that divine caress. It is not softness, not stubbornness, but the 
resiliency of an increasing youth that marks his duel with tme. 

No the least of the virtues persected by the gift of fortitude is 


that which is one oi the mainsprings of that divine violence which 
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vircue which holds in ciieck the most violent and rebellious of il the 
passions, the passion of anger, and miakes a poweriul servant of its 
force instead of a usurper of peace.'’ That virtue goes by the name of 
meekness. To our shame let it be said that we have inextricably 
bound up this name with timidity or even cowardice as if, somehow, 
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re struck no blow at the attacking assassins. Control of this violent 
vassion is a matter of strength and of courage. This is a hard thing 
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the rebellion of anger does not get to the stage of an uprising. Rather, 
in the face of injury there is a serene tranquillity which, for want of 
a better word, we call sweetness; a quality that wins men’s hearts in- 
ioe of cracking their skulls, that meets the injurious blow with a 
divine confidence that, more quickly — angen’ recognition of in- 
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jury and movement for revenge, hails the divinely commingled justice 
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and love and throws off the blow by welcoming the caress. 

St. Augustine took the beatitudes in the order in which they are 
enumerated and, matching them — the corresponding order of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, found the heights and the rewards ‘of ti 
gift of fortitude in “Blessed are hes that hunger and thirst after 
justice, for they shall be filled.” St. Thomas saw some fittingness in 
this, for he agreed that it was very hard indeed t to pursue the works 
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of virtue with a desire that was insatiable, with the eagerness of a 
starving man clutching at food, or a thirsty man reaching for water.” 
Yet, considering the matter quite aside from the framework of mere 
enumeration, he preferred the beatitude: “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the land,” arguing that the high point in undis- 
turbed tranquillity from those most violent passions of the irascible 
appetite is reached in the gift of fortitude’s perfection of meekness." 
Still other theologians see the most fitting correspondence between the 
gift of fortitude and the beatitude of martyrs: “Blessed are they who 
suffer persecution for justice sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heav- 
en.”* In all three opinions, the point stressed is the superb height of 
Christian courage, the complete tranquillity of soul, the untroubled 
confidence that is no less than a participated confidence of God. In 
confirmation of this, St. Thomas sees the chief delight of the gift of 
fortitude in that complete and undisturbed confidence;"* indeed the 
security of the possession and enjoyment of the vision of God in 
heaven is nothing less than the eternally enduring reward by which 
the gift of fortitude continues past the borders of this life."* A fore- 
taste of that eternal security is had in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
this gift of fortitude in this life: the perfect disposition of man in the 
tranquillity of patience in the face of imminent evils, and the serene 
expectations of longanimity in the procrastinated arrival of long 
hoped-for goods. Security, tranquillity, solid confidence, a masterful 
domination of the violent surgings of irascible appetite; these are the 
work of the gift of fortitude. There is sense indeed, divine sense, in 
the echoing “Fear not” of the Savior. 


Let us come down to particulars. Where would we expect to find 


"1bid.,.q: 139, a: 2. 

* Ta Ilae, q. 69, a. 3: “From following the irascible passions man is withdrawn,—by 
a virtue, so that they are kept within the bounds appointed by the ruling of reason— 
and by a gift (fortitude) in a more excellent manner, so that man, according to God's 
will, is altogether undisturbed by them.” 

Ibid., a. 4: “Cruel and pitiless men seek by wrangling and fighting to destroy 
their enemies so as to gain security for themselves. Hence our Lord promised the 
meek a secure and peaceful possession of the land of the living, whereby the solid 
reality of eternal goods is denoted.” 

* Sylvius, Comment. in Ila Ilae q. 139, a. 2. 

5 Ta Ilae, q. 70, a. 3 ad 3. 

*° Sylvius, loc. cit. 
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the gift of fortitude most obviously at work in the life of the average 
Catholic? What are the obvious occasions for its activities? Where 
is it most clear that we have barred the movement of the Holy Ghost 
and allowed fear to conquer our souls? The general answers to these 
questions follow from the very nature of the gift of fortitude: the gift 
is most necessary where there is a threat to the tranquillity of the soul 
from lack of courage; the gift is most obviously thwarted when cow- 
ardice takes over and surrenders the fortress of our soul ‘to the chal- 
lenge of fear. 

To take the negative side first, since defects of virtue, thanks to 
long propaganda, seem so much more quickly evident to our minds, 
we can readily indicate some of the surrenders of cowardice, though 
we have difficulty in giving an exhaustive list of these collapses of 
Christian courage. We attempt to hide, instead of striding confidently 
against the threatened evil, by such pitiful strategems as whining, de- 
ceit, slyness, or evasion. Perhaps the contemptuous heights of this 
sort of cowardice are reached when we try to hide the truth of things 
even from our own mind: when, for example, we give murder a long- 
er, more melodious name the better to countenance it; or, by the same 
trick, find approval for polygamy, polyandry, and license in marriage, 
let selfish contempt parade under the trappings of love, cheating be- 
come good business, lying become diplomacy, and compromise of 
principles the triumph of statesmanship. 


Courage has collapsed no less truly when our answer to the chal- 
lenge of fear is a brutally unreasoning blow of anger, a hidden but 
devastating turmoil of revengeful thoughts, the continued pitiless- 
ness of unkind speech, or the rasping inconsideration of impatience. 
We stand paralyzed through lack of courage in all the manifestations 
of wavering indecisions or the hand-wringing helplessness of pettiness 
of soul. Habitual vice is obviously a complete surrender to the enemy, 
as is collapse and despair in the face of sorrow. Among other more 
obvious evidences of the triumph, at least to some degree, of cowardice 
are the flight from the labors of virtue evident in instability in good, 
smoldering embitterment, and simply plain laziness. 

The triumphs of cowardice make a sorry picture, especially in an 
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age that so pater ntly makes demands for a courage worthy of martyrs, 


or even a courage beyond that of martyrs; a courage that will not only 
iff 


dently, but will dare to walk confidently through the 


face death con 
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days, months, and years of life. The peculiar danger of this surrender 
to cowardice, and in a way its peculiar solace, lies in the fact that we 
drift slowly, almost impercepti ibly, into it; we are not so perverse as to 


deliberately into its most degrading depths. We know our 





reasons for confidence. We know of the omnipotence of God, His 
infinite love, the living Christ among us, the unwavering loyalty of 
Mary, and the almost incredible help of the huge family of the saints. 
We know, too, the virtues and gifts that God has poured into our 
souls, the courage He has given us as cur very own over and above the 
extrinsic helps that are so ready to our hands. 

Jur drift into cowardice in spite of these helps has some explanation 
in two facts. First, though we know all these things, we do not see 
them often enough, do not bring them out of our treasure chest of faith 
frequently enough to remember them vividly, cherishing them. They 
are not fondled by our mind and heart nearly often enough to keep 
our hearts bursting with gratitude, imbued with the confidence of God. 


4 


gain, we are too often blind to the need of this high Christian cour- 


age in the ordinary days of our life. We are quite sure that were our 
faith suddenly challenged by a ruthless persecutor, we would unhes- 
itatingly die for that faith; perhaps we would, but a steady drift into 
cowardice is not an encouraging preparation for martyrdom. The point, 
howev er, is that we would recognize a startling challenge as an occasion 

courage. Such challenges do not enter the ordinary man’s life with 

y sleet yet the need for high Christian courage is a ceaseless 
thing in all his days. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary domestic life of a Christian family. 
There is no reason to suspect that this family will escape threats of th 
weight of time, of the dullness of routine, of the sorrows, little and big, 
that crowd our years; living so closely together, dughe the bond of 
love, occasions will arise for friction with its attendant possibilities of 
unpatience, unkindness, and anger’s violence. This home can be made 
a haven of reasonable peace from which many of the fruits of love can 
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be expected, if the virtues of patience, perseverance, and meekness are 


in the members of the family. If those virtues are further perfected by 
the gift of fortitude, as they are, and the family gives the Holy Ghost 
at least the absence of positive impediments to His divine action, then 
this family becomes an echo of Nazareth and a promise of heaven; a 
tranquil place where fear has no place at the table and each day is 
faced with the exhilarating confidence that has the strength and peace 
of God in it. 

The routine social and business contacts of the ordinary Catholic 
give repeated occasion for the control of anger by meckness, the elim- 
ination of pettiness by magnanimity; and thus give numerous occasions 
for the perfect operation of these virtues under the gift of fortitude. 
In actual fact, we do stumble over this perfection of Christian courage 
again and again in the routine family life and social life of ordinary 
Catholics; what we do not do is to see this perfection as such, appre- 
ciate it, and pray unceasingly that it may increase both in ourselves and 
in others. We see this courage again and again in the choice of a state 
of life, and properly so, for this is surely a moment for high Christian 
courage. We are inspired ss yy the sight of young people walking un- 
afraid into marriage, the religious life, the priesthood, ondeoneed by 
the complete finality of these choices. We are delighted by the com- 
plete cooperation of Catholic parents who, understanding and appre- 
clating this courage of their children, add to it a hardly less inspiring 
grieved by the youngsters 


So 


courage of their own. We are immeasurably 
who turn sadly away from these hard choices, for we share in their 
sadness, and on both sides the sadness is eae It is deepened by the 
selfish parent who fights off the departure of children as if the courage 
of the young were in reality an ungrateful affront to the old, who seems 
as horrified at the prospect of cloistered life for a daughter as of a 
career of prostitution, or who throws every distracting enticement 
available before the eyes of a son contemplating marriage or the priest- 
hood. We are right to be sad; for here even the recurrence of the 
Savior’s “fear not” and all its positive implementation has been in vain. 

Ours is an age for courage, it is an age for martyrs, it is an age for 
splendid Catholic living. Now the world looks to the mystical Christ 
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for salvation no less than it did in the early ages of the Church, hardly 
less than the men of His time looked to the Son of Mary tramping the 
roads of Palestine. It is an age for the heights of Christian courage; 
and we shall see plenty of that courage; but to see, we must open our 
eyes to that courage that is spread through our own life and the lives 
of others. We must see that courage and understand again the full as- 
suring effectiveness of those familiar divine words: “Fear not.” 













WALTER Farre.t, O.P. 
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Play, Work, and Leisure 
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T can hardly be said of the Christian that he is unaware of the di- 

vine significance of work.* When man, through his own toil, as- 
sumes his share of the wise ordering of the world, he is, in his own way, 
collaborating in a truly creative work. God, who fashioned the universe, 
is a worker; and man, too, who is himself a product of that work, is 
likewise a worker—both in union with God and after Him. Hence we 
cannot exaggerate the unique dignity of the worker. Nevertheless, as 
is obvious, this concept of work alone is but a single aspect of the un- 
limited resources of divine activity; to work must be joined the com- 
plementary concepts of play and leisure. To point out some of the 
implications of this trinity of activity is the purpose of this article. In 
an age when many of the problems relative to work present so sordid 
an aspect; when material progress and overproduction result in work 
stoppages and the economic disorders that ensue: in such an age it 
should be the better part of wisdom to catch from the torch of faith 
some little light that may illumine for a space these three forms in 
which human activity clothes itself: play, work, and leisure. 


I. Pray 


The sight of a child at play is a subject toward which the psycholo- 
gist may turn with understandable interest.? But play, as an easily 
recognized fact of human experience, is an apt subject not alone for 
scientific research; it deserves a place in the realm of religious thought 
as well. Thus it has definitely fashioned for itself a place in the spirit- 
ual life of that miniature St. Francis of our own time, Sister Theresa 
of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face. Recounting the journey which 
she made to Rome in an effort to obtain from Pope Leo XIII the neces- 
sary permission to enter Carmel at the early age of fifteen, the Little 

‘J. Haessle, Le travail. Paris, Desclée, 1933; E. Borne, F. Henry, Le travail et 
Phomme. Paris, Desclée, 1937. 


*J. Chateau, Le jeu de lenfant. Paris, Vrin, 1946; Le réel et limaginaire dans le jeu 
de l’enfant. Ibid., 1946. 
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ible, one might show that the és ual mission of “a is to manifest the 
plete freedom of the creative work. 

\We may well note at the very start that play is not a utilitarian 

activity. Even less should it be conceived of as a procedure valuable 


itself and therefore deserving of special consideration. The 


A 


justification for play is the pleasure it provides.‘ It is pre 


i 


non-utilitarian achievement of pleasure that play attains ends bape 


itself and reveals its intimate relation to work and leisure. The pleas- 
ure derived from playful actions is directed to the recreation and rest 
of the soul; it assists in the recovery from the fatigue of work and the 
weariness of contemp 1 and can be a preparation for both.® Thus 

child plays to amuse himself. He is innocent of any hope that his 


vill serve to establish his native instincts or develop his bodily 


lay is nothing more complicated than an uninhibite 


employment of his own excess of vitality, executed in and for sheer 


‘ov. Without doubt. as the little man grows older. his quest for iov will 
jOy. Vitnout Goubt, as tne litte nian sini o1aer, nis quest for JOY Wii 


} : a 
shed its naivete, bec come more Coi {pilex in its deman 1ds for what is new 


and untried. He begins by seeking pleasure in the experience of agree- 
able sensations. Before long his new desires may lead to the unregulated 
gratification of unrestrained sensations; leaps, runs, and slides, as it were. 
"T tnee, ‘be ai J Law T . men »} FA eves 26 2# Ghee 
Then he proceeds to the pursuit of some novel action, even if it should 
be only to walk on the edge of the sidewalk; but a child cannot be said 
properly to play in the strict ly human sense of that term, unti 

made the happy discovery of a visionary and wholly marvelous 
wherein armchairs are transformed into diesel locomotives and a 

sea ne es . 1 " F oe a ile ainiieaaa cians Ana a mattn £ 

tin soldier becomes the hero of a ereat adventure. AS a matter Or 

there are harmful games unworthy of the name of play. True 
ceases when one begins to demand more than pleasure from it. 
whatever else is sought is definitely n n the nature of true play. 
Thus a person may cat with pleasure w hen he is hungry; but the main- 
taining of life and health i is a serious thing g. Or aman may take a turn 


ina garden on a beautiful spring morning. However agreeable the walk 


may be, it is not lan the purpose * aes increased circulation 


“Summa theol., Wa Wae, q. 168, a. 2 c. 
*Ibid., ad 3. 
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of the blood or a few breaths of refreshing air, or even the contempla- 
tion of nature in bloom. The child at play is possessed of a rare indif- 
ference to what is merely useful. Rather does he discover that rare joy 
which comes only with a healthy dissipation of youthful energy and 
physical activity. A concern for “results” does not shackle his liberty 
of action; he is free of every hindrance; he experiences the joy of 
spending his young life in unpredictable activity; in short, he wields 
a kind of sovereignty over his immediate environment. 

The essential note of non-utilitarian pleasure characterizes the play 
of the adult; otherwise his activity ceases to be play. When that note 
is present, an adult’s play is much more truly human than the playful 
activity of a child. By his re-creative play the soul of a man is rested 
from and prepared for work and contemplation. His actions, in other 
words, become more eminently reasonable in finding their place among 
the ends of reason. 


God, in His creation of the universe, played more like a child than 
like an adult. He derived nothing from this activity; no necessity 


compelled Him to it. Thus He acted gratuitously, for the sheer joy 
of communicating to creatures some measure of His sublimity. He 
planned this creative work with that same sovereign liberty and in- 
finitely more of the imagination which the child brings to his games. 
God acted, it is true, for His own greater glory, yet never was glory 
more profitless than that. Creation is much like a game perhaps be- 
cause it is the action of a perfect agent who has nothing to gain. But 
there is about it also something of grace and the childlike in the purely 
gratuitous and sovereign desire by which God invites us to share His 
happiness, and welcomes us to the embrace of His love. He is gracious, 
He smiles upon us; and to this smile we should respond with that other 
smile, which is our gratitude. 

Play, then, is a gratuitous activity. But it is gratifying at the same 
time to call attention to another of its characteristics. It is a kind of 
simultaneous quest for novelty and pleasure in whatever is new, since 
it is focused on the sensible world and so on the orginality of the indi- 
vidual. It is both a discovery and a penetration through and beyond 
every aspect of past experience. For the youngster, to play is to ex- 
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perience the emotion of wonder; it implies delight in a discovery, from 
the very repetition of that discovery. With an older child, play is the 
pleasure of producing a new thing; it may be said to accompany in 
every detail the carrying out of a wholly new occupation. Nor does 
an adult miss that lure of the unknown, which is so vital a part of play. 
Every evening he puts it to the test in the game of cards which he 
plays at the same table, with the same partners, punctuated with the 
same pleasantries. Dame Chance forever varies the “hands” he holds 
and must play to a satisfactory conclusion. When man finishes his ap- 
pointed work within its appointed period of time, he may be said to 
step outside of time or borrow time for play; for every ounce of 
pleasure is, as it were, a cosmos, original, unpredictable, beyond re- 
call in its very flight. 

It has been noted above that divine Wisdom, according to Scripture, 
plays “at all times” in the creation and government of the world. This 
is so because that Wisdom acts in a manner ever new and thus con- 
fronts the best laid plans of men. We are, then, the plaything of God; 
and it is necessary that, like good playthings, we surrender ourselves 
to God’s good pleasure, conform our hearts to that sovereign free will 
which unceasingly orders our lives. To speak of this good pleasure of 
God is to point out His desires in what is absolutely unpredictable and 
wholly obscure. He would certainly have us aware of some of His 
decisions, through His prohibitions, commandments, counsels—every- 
thing that proceeds from Him and demands of us obedience or a 
docile spirit. But surrender to Him is blind and, over and above the 
many manifestations of the divine wishes, it reaches God Himself in 
the mystery of His merciful love and initiative. To be the plaything 
of God is to cleave once more, in littleness and as a child, to the divine 
will in all its impenetrability, absoluteness, and sovereignty. 

To continue with the analysis of play, we may assert that, more 
often than not, the play of a child is possessed of little sense and con- 
sists in little more than a bubbling over of energy, with no precise 
meaning. Hence its principal ingredient is movement: walking, run- 
ning, swinging, shouting. With the child’s growth, play assumes its 
true worth, and the movement or activity is endowed with meaning. 
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Thus children, seated on a bench, move torward and backward, with- 
out a care in the world. When asked what they are doing, they will 
reply, “\Ve are rowing.” Having traveled about for some time, 
crouched upon tier heels and with legs wide apart, their game be- 
comes in time that of a dwari or frog. On a train or at a party they will 

fall into Indian file. 

in short, the child at play lives in a world of pure fantasy, created by 
himself at the whi of his own fancy. Nor is a toy ever an end in it- 
‘'t about, as it were, with its own density and proper consistency; 
it is a light, airy thing, a mere representation of reality. Thus 
@ gaine because one’s tellow player is considered an op- 
ponent, thanks to one’s imagination. A boxing match, on the other 
hand, 1s a struggle, because here the opponent is a genuine adversary to 
be knocked out. The child swinging in a hammock begins to play only 
irom that moment when he thinks of himself as a sailor at the mercy 
Oi a storm at sea. “Lhe baby eating chocolate is not playing, but per- 
instead a very imiportant and very serious ritual, and one 
cemands his whole attention. From the moment when he de- 
cides the chocolate on his piate is really a beef steak or any other 
kind of rood but chocolate, from that precise moment he has started 
to play. Or here is a pre-teen-ager racing at top speed because he is 
no mere game. but if, the next 


1 ) 7 ? ‘ 7 ° 
late for scnool, ana tnererore play ng 
day, that same youngster again runs at top speed in the direction of 
the school, imagining to himself that he will be late, while knowing 
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is a world, composed entirely of the fictitious. A 
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1e as absurd and of little practical value; but to the 


ioys it, he will feign a real interest in whether the 


pins remain upright or have been toppled over. 


So, too, when a child constructs buildings of nothing more endur- 


able than wooden blocks, if he is older, he will imagine—and without 
being the complete dupe of his own fancy—that he is handling stones 


aud girders in the erection of a building, not upon a mere dining-room 


‘able, but in the land of enchantment he has discovered at that mo- 
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ment in his own dream world. The child does not play with things, 
nor with what is merely present; he is playing with representations 
of reality. And representation is the proper word because it suggests 
at the same time an image and a symbol: a child playing more fre- 
quently with images but able also to play with symbols. In this way 
great musicians play like children; for sound is a symbol and reveals 
the very soul of things. The technique of a pianist need not produce 
or present a perfect reproduction of a master’s work, nor need the 
pianist himself create masterworks. He plays to the extent that, at the 
very heart of the master’s creation, he expresses limself freely, con- 
veying to his listeners, by means of his own talent mene in spite of 
every obstacle, whatever of the intangible — in his own soul. 

A plaything, then, is purely a repre m and does not pass for 


anything more substantial in the mind bak the player. But he regards 


his playthings as no more than a shadow 

Moreover, the best of playthings are comimonplac 

store” doll, < ey thing which is so unpretentious that it does not spoil 
the creative dream of the child. 

The child, in whose brief day creation is liberty, contingency, and 
fantasy, is more truly a creator than is the adult. It can be seen that 
animals also play. Thus a cat plays by pursuing a mouse. Swallows 
have sometimes been known, in sheer bravado, to fly perilously close 
to cats lying in wait; just as others skim barely above the surface 
of the water. But such methods of play are imperfect and admit of 
neither imitation nor repetition. Play is seen to best advantage in a 
child, who, like animals, does not merely set his imagination in order, 
but disposes it in that distinctly human and creative fashion by means 
of which he participates, in his own measure, in what sets the human 
being apart from the rest of creation; namely, liberty. 


The child derives pleasure, not from imitation alone. Rather, he 
indulges in play with a power of creation, so limitless and effortless 
that one may conceive of him as a magician capable of making worlds 
come into being simply to suit his fancy. Nor should we conclude 
that the child’s imagination is richer than that of the adult. On the 
contrary, his power of ingenuity is poor; but that very poverty re- 
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leases his power of evocation, of calling things into being. Then any- 
thing can represent everything. An ordinary stick will in turn serve 
as a fairy-wand, whip, lance, gun, horse, and fishing-rod. Common 
string will enjoy a thousand uses; it will be, for example, a jumping- 
rope, the strap of a threshing machine, a horse’s reins, or prisoner's 
handcuffs. An armchair is transformed into a locomotive after hav- 
ing served as a cradle. What a pleasure to dwell in a land of such mar- 
vels! What can be more fascinating than to see rise, as it were, a wholly 
new order which seems to contradict one’s everyday surroundings and 
for which the sole adequate explanation is the creative bent of child- 
hood? In this new order the plaything surely is not merely a prop for 
a certain drama nor an opportunity offered the child for testing his 
behavior. A doll is primarily something to be rocked to sleep. A horse 
is something to be ridden. It matters not if the mount be of cardboard 
or an indulgent playmate or the branch of a tree. The object used 
serves no other purpose than to maintain the fiction of play and facili- 
tate the action of childish fancy. What counts is the use one makes of 
whatever object is at hand. 


For God we are living playthings. At one and the same time we 
are both the playthings and the partners of Him who is the divine 
Leader of play. What the plaything is to the child we are to the 
Creator, in His infinite liberty of action. A sense of spiritual child- 
hood explains our complete dependence upon the Absolute. Even be- 
fore His creative omnipotence clothed man with nobility and integrity, 
God had, in His infinite fancy, dreamed of our destinies. Furthermore, 
as if playing by Himself, He called into existence a universe of repre- 
sentations and ideas, something like that imaginary world wherein a 
child’s creative imagination comes into its own. For, in declaring that 
our souls are pure images of God, we are asserting that between the 
created and the Uncreated there exists a relation which has no other 
reality than the reality—of a relation; thus the whole reality of a play- 
thing, as such, is its representative character. Wherever it repays some 
small attention in its regard with a generous trace or image of God, 
this universe of ours is, as a matter of fact, comparable to the world 
of childlike dreams, a veritable wonderland. Neither has it a right to 
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exist, nor does it depend upon aught else but pure contingency and 
the liberty of its Creator alone. Before we came to be, we awaited 
the divine decree as the source of all existence, the decree that has been 
pleased to draw us from a pit of nothingness.® 


Images of God, the embodiment of His dream in our regard, we 
ought further to be good playthings. And that humility is the peculiar 
virtue of a plaything, we have already noted. In principle, surely, the 
child has a right—with that curiosity which may be called the initial 
spark of philosophical inquiry—to break its porcelain doll and make an 
attempt upon the doll’s very existence, since the doll’s, the imaginary 
baby’s, reality derives from the creative imagination of the youngster. 
The more lowly, abused, discolored, worn out, and unrecognizable a 
plaything may be, the more truly is it a plaything and the more easily 
does it lend itself to unpredictable roles. Those parents are guilty of a 
grave psychological error who shower their youngsters with expen- 
sive toys. In our relations with God we should be little better than 
“dime-store” dolls. Then surely we shall enter into the kingdom of the 
little ones in the company of that infant God, born at Bethlehem, whose 
birth was characterized by poverty and holy humility. If that virtue is 
childlike, it will regulate our relations with the Absolute. It is possessed 
of the character of profound metaphysics, transporting us to a recogni- 
tion of this truth, fundamental and disregarded: that, of and by our- 
selves, we are nothing. Humility shows that alone we shall fall by sin 
into the nothingness from which we have come forth; that we are un- 
able to claim as a right that existence which God gave us by a gratuitous 
gesture of His all-abiding love. 


Before concluding these remarks on play it may be helpful to recall 
the remark of a child. A parent, having, without further explanations, 
related to his youngster the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, 
some time later asked for a report on it. The boasting of the Pharisce 
had, it seems, impressed the child as being especially disagreeable; and 


‘According to St. Thomas Aquinas (response 95 to the 108 questions taken from 
the works of Peter of Taranto; ed. Mandonnet, III, 241) the dependence of the crea- 
ture on God, just as the bond of creative action, has a certain priority over the gub- 
jects it affects: “in quantum est terminus actionis divinae creantis habet quamdam 
rationem prioritatis.” 
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grace had prepared his soul for humility. Suddenly he interrupted his 
own narrative of the parable to exclaim: “Oh, Jesus, may my heart 
never ‘pharisee’ itself!” 

Although humility is the peculiar virtue of the playthings of God 
that we are, it must not be considered as isolated from the company of 
the other virtues. Indeed, if it were possible for humility to stand 
alone, it would soon surrender to despair. Besides, if creative accom- 
plisiment were no more than a product of play, this universe of ours 
would be but a creature of fancy. That it is other than this we recog- 
nize quite well. We should, then, proceed to the exposition of another 
“value,” leaving off the things of a child for the estate of a man, pene- 
trating beyond the pursuit of pleasure alone to the pursuit of the 
“practical.” In short, having considered the play of God,. we now 
turn our attention to God at work. 


Ii. Work 


Like the adult, God works. When the inspired author of Gene- 
sis made known to his contemporaries the religious value of creative 
accomplishment, he couched his message in words adapted to the men- 
tality of readers of every age. He represented God as fashioning the 
world like a conscientious laborer, intent upon His task, “working” six 
days of the week and resting on the seventh. In creating, God worked; 
tnis consideration should forestall a false pessimism in regard to work. 
Many Christians conceive of labor as a divine curse, recalling that after 
the fall of the first man, he was condemned to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. They suppose that if he had remained innocent, 
man would never have had to labor. They would tell us gladly: Work, 
since Adam sinned; and you will be happy in the next world. As a 
matter of fact, the truth is not nearly so bitter. The love which count- 
less men bring to their trade, the hopes that bring about the spectacle 
of the gigantic human effort governing the world: certainly such a 
L 


prospect would have us salute labor rather as a benefit to humankind. 


} 
It is not so much that work itself is a consequence of the primal sin, 
rather is it that work has become a painful task, that work drains our 


energies, that it brings with it a terrible weariness. It was necessary 
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that the devil and our native malice ally themselves in a joint con- 
spiracy to make labor painful and disagreeable. Because the devil is 
not omnipotent, he has, as a matter of fact, only half succeeded in this 
endeavor. 


What most profoundly enhances the nature of human labor, what 
gives it a distinctive character, is the power it enjoys of placing the 
worker in a state of application and of tension and of so absorbing him 
in the greatness of the work accomplished that he is under the com- 
pulsion of achieving something. Whereas play exists in a realm of pure 
fantasy and effervescence and has no other aim than pleasure, human 
labor is essentially productive of what is useful. Effort which is di- 
rected toward the useless is both insupportable and revolting. Thus 
the convict who is constrained during the morning to carry tree- 
trunks, and to bring them back to the same place in the evening, suf- 
fers the pain of hell. The laborer holds in lowest contempt what is 
useless. In his games the child uses with a kind of sovereign liberty 
the unpredictable resources of his creative imagination. The adult, 
who cooperates in the running of the world, affirms his power and 
contributes to a work all the wealth of his experience and calculating 
reason. It is not littleness but grandeur for which he thirsts. His cul- 
tivation of the fields, his factories, his monuments put the stamp of 
humanity upon nature and testify to the dignity of man, capable of 
such remarkable works. 


But caution is necessary, lest work be overestimated. Just as play 
does not exhaust the riches of creative accomplishment, so neither does 
work. We should realize that only by getting outside himself does the 
artisan acquire his unique nobility—by abandoning himself, as it were; 
by communicating a measure of himself to his creations, by assiduously 
applying himself to them. For here it is work, it is the perfection of 
work which is in command; and the work is perfect in the degree to 
which it produces more useful objects. But the reverse is slavery, a 
fact which is verified by the progress of mechanization. His first tool 
~“the tool of tools,” according to the ancients—is the hand. Although 
it is the least efficient of all, this tool is yet the most infantile; moreover, 
a person can play with his hand, but not with a motor. Nevertheless, 
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progress was made by enlarging the hand, as it were, and increasing 
its power through precision tools, which make for a sense of pride in 
our skill and are the fruit of a very slow development. We must go 
back to the tenth century, during which some clever soul invented the 
horse’s halter; and to the outset of the thirteenth century, when there 
first appeared on ships what we know as the rudder, attached to hinges 
and fixed to the stern, a device which permits brave souls to venture 
into the open sea. That the machine serves man is well known. More- 
over, regard must be given to its purely mechanical movement. Nor 
must we forget that, should the worker wish to disrupt that rhythm 
by the introduction of an unforeseen change in the mechanism, the 
machine punishes him for it. Greater perfection in the use of a tool im- 
plies that one has acquired an esteem of its laws, a respect for its nature, 
and accordingly submits himself to what is a necessity. 

At such a price, the worker finds access to great works and accom- 
plishments, and his own work is so much the more worth-while since 
it acquires a new value and demonstrates greater durability. When 
play is confined to the realm of fancy where the very obscurity of 
things is an obstacle to the creative genius of the child, there is no doubt 
that the adult is more deserving of the name of laborer, since adult 
activity demands more of his body, entails greater application of mind, 
and produces tangible works endowed with the peculiar qualities of 
sensible things. 

God labors. He played, we have said, when He built the world of 
His own fancy, placing it in complete dependence upon His own 
liberty. We here consider a second “value” in the trinity of creative 
accomplishment. God is a worker when, through His omnipotence, 
He places that universe, in all its grossness and magnitude, at our dis- 
posal. Behold Him, then, a laborer intent upon the perfection of the 
work He wills to produce, bestowing upon every being the resources 
which are necessary to it, and respecting always that creation which 
He has freely brought forth and which He wills to be very great. 


St. Theresa of Lisieux wished that she might be regarded as the 
plaything of God. Her love of littleness begot this desire. A play- 
thing, we have said above, is the more perfect as it is more lowly and 
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humble. Truly, then, confronted by the supremacy of creative ac- 
complishment, man is nothing, of and by himself. The divine Artisan, 
however, bends over the universe with all the care of the good work- 
er whose whole ambition is the production of a masterpiece. We were 
nothing in the presence of the divine Playmaster; but through God’s 
labor we were raised up, became something other, in all the nobility 
of our human stature. In proper perspective, the lowliness of the child 
which could lead to despair, provokes a new feeling of greatness of 
soul. In it is contained a new psychology, that of the adult. Every man 
has within him something of the sublime, a gift he has received from 
God, and one which compels him to great vision and great desire. Here 
an integral Christian humanism finds its place. In the light of God’s 
work in each of His creatures, everyone is obliged to regard himself 
as great and is justified in the desire to be, in his turn, a good worker, 
ambitious of accomplishing great things. 


Ill. Leisure 


Play and work are two aspects of creative activity which appear to 
be mutually exclusive and do not fully account for the richness of 
creative accomplishment. The text of Genesis teaches in anthropomor- 
phic language the fact of creation. This teaching, laden with pro- 
found religious truths, presents a third aspect of divine activity, which 
is mysteriously characterized by repose: “On the seventh day God 
ended His work which He had made: and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had done.”* This repose is not an 
empty interval, encouraging feelings of boredom; it is not lifeless and 
dead, for the simple reason that God does not die. Besides, idleness 
does not rest; it leaves latent resources unemployed, and only a state 
of fullness and achievement offers genuine repose. When the Jews 
persecuted Jesus because He worked miracles on the Sabbath, our 
Lord answered them: “My Father worketh until now; and I work.”® 

God is the highest activity; and after He had brought forth the 
world as a great innovation, He had still to govern it and keep it in 


"Gen, 2:2. 
*John 5:17. 
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existence. When a mason has completed construction of a house and 
crowned the building with a triumphant flag or a bouquet of branches, 
he can assuredly withdraw, confident that his work will remain, for 
he has but assembled already existing materials. But the divine Worker, 
Creator of a world to which He has given existence itself, could not 
refrain from acting further, lest the world forthwith revert to noth- 
ingness. God is ever active. His action is everlasting and cannot be 
distinguished from Himself. Nevertheless it is in no perverse mood 
that the author of Genesis shows us God resting on the seventh day 
from the totality of His creative labors. The inspired author simply 
means that God has ceased the production of new worlds and does no 
more than preserve and govern what He has produced. 


Genesis teaches us thereby the newness of the world on the day of 
its creation: this world which, in the future, needs nothing further to 
explain its history. But we are taught that the very novelty is con- 
tained in its entirety in a universe which arose from nothing and which 
in no way affects the unchangeableness and the infinite repose of the 
Creator. From all eternity God willed the appearance of this world 
exterior to Himself, dependent on His creative action, yet without 
impairment of the perfection of His divine inwardness. In seeing 
His work, God undoubtedly glimpses something beside Himself; but 
He sees His external task in Himself, in His divine essence, of which 
every created thing is a resemblance. Moreover, He truly loves us, 
who are something external for Him. But, having created us from the 
sheer joy which He derives from communicating His goodness to us, 
He loves us from no other motive than that same divine goodness. He 
loves us in His goodness, even as He knows us in His essence. His 
inwardness, His immanence, His contemplation remain inviolate, un- 
impaired by creation. 


And thus we discover why neither play nor work is a sufficient ex- 
pression of all the wealth of creative accomplishment. When the child 
has played well, when he has spent, without reckoning them, his youth- 
ful energies, then his unexpected show of good behavior is but a sign of 
fatigue; and sleep, which is a repose of inactivity, of death, quickly 
overcomes him. To an even greater degree does the artisan exhaust his 
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strength in the exercise of his craft. As a matter of fact, nothing is so 
moving as the countenance of an old worker, where each wrinkle be- 
trays the years of labor, weariness, and distress. But as for God, He 
distributes His bounty over His creation without detraction from His 
fullness of life and without having to interrupt His eternal repose. As 
Genesis states, God could very well rest, in Himself, on the seventh 
day, since, as a matter of fact, He has never left Himself. 


At the same time, as Scripture suggests, He does not enjoy final re- 
pose in His works, as is the case with earthly artisans. When, here be- 
low, a worker labors, it is in order to produce what is useful to him, to 
satisfy a need, and to earn his daily bread. Furthermore, his desire is 
appeased by the work which emerges from his hands and the salary 
which repays his effort. This is not so with God, who created the 
world, not for His own use, but for ours; and who does not rest in His 
works as if He had need of them for His happiness. He rests in Him- 
self, finding the fulfillment of joy in enjoying His own bounty and, 
in His utter condescension, making His infinite joy and repose ac- 
cessible to the intelligent creatures whom He has created. However 
one may think of it, divine repose denotes, in the creative accomplish- 
ment, respect for inwardness. 


Turning to human experience, we find that the play of a child em- 
phasises the liberty of creative accomplishment, whereas work reflects 
God’s respect for a creature whose greatness He admits. Will there 
be no single activity of man capable of suggesting this repose of God, 
this intimacy with Himself which the very praise of creatures would 
not know how to disturb? Beyond the play of the child and the labor 
of the adult we discover a last activity, coming really from wisdom 
and completing the definition of creative accomplishment, as it com- 
pletes and balances, at one and the same time, both play and work; 
namely, leisure. Leisure, which is not to be confused with idleness, 
is an important human reality that would deserve lengthy discussions, 
and that the ancients, under the name of otium or vacatio, have not 
ignored. 


To attend a concert is neither play nor work, but leisure. To take 
a journey, to tramp through fields and forests in close communion 
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with nature, to climb mountains at the cost of great pains and hard- 
ships: none of these is either play or work, but leisure. Again, leisure 
includes those friendly reunions wherein each one enjoys the presence 
of congenial acquaintance. But, above all, leisure is contemplation, the 
presence of a friend. Contemplation has been called the prototype of 
all leisure. 


Nothing seems to be more difficult of definition than leisure. It is 
essentially divine activity, that which reproduces the intimate life of 
God. At the most, one could state that leisure is always, in substance, 
something deeply interior; and that in it alone do we find true repose 
and the flourishing of personal values. Thus what is more of the in- 
timately interior than to converse with one’s family or be with a 
friend, if it is not correspondingly true that a sense of presence is im- 
perfect unless there is a concomitant experience of the beloved be- 
ing and its intimacy. Leisure has no point unless one can penetrate 
to the interior; it is pointless unless it goes beyond the sensibility which 
is the domain of play and the merely external which is the domain of 
work. Play exalts liberty and the contingency of the creature. Labor, 
zealous of efficient results in respect to nature’s laws, prefers to make 
use of the necessary bonds that bind it to the world of here and now. 
But leisure goes beyond both the contingent and the necessary. In 
scaling the snowy height, a mountaineer is not at play, for the world 
upon which he looks down is hardly a creation of his own fancy. Neith- 
er is he at work, for his activity is unproductive. Nevertheless he 
should link up with his leisure a healthy respect for all the conditions 
found where his enterprise leads him, as well as for the highest liberty; 
no longer that liberty of the childish imagination still free from the 
restraint of reason, but that interior liberty, that personal enthusiasm 
which is capable of joyfully shouldering the greatest risks and fatigu- 
ing hardships. Mountain-climbing is leisure; for it is, in the first place, 
an interior reality, a joy of experiencing, in exalted action, the presence 
of fellow adventurers, the joy that comes from the contemplation of 
beautiful scenery. Play is pleasure; labor deserves praise; but leisure is 
honored for its spiritual beauty. 


In short, man as a separate entity is greater than his work. Such an 
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affirmation severs us from a world that is materialistic and exclusively 
utilitarian; from a world that would, impelled by its own logic, make 
work divine and try to rationalize its own fever for production and 
lust for profit into a religion of labor. It is as if one worked solely for 
the sake of working, as if satisfaction at the accomplishment of great 
enterprises were the most solemn duty and the most unadulterated 
joy. The Church vigorously maintains the contrary. She is not only 
aware of the dignity of the worker, but also desires to guarantee each 
man a chance for his own all-round development. And so, as a kind of 
crown upon the week of work, she has placed the Sabbath rest, that 
Sunday may become a day of cultural enrichment, of artistic and scien- 
tific inquiry; a time for domestic and friendly contacts; a moment, too, 
of investigating one’s religious destiny, of tasting the mystery that is 
God. For it is this same merciful God who would have us enter into 
His very own rest and enjoy His leisure.® 


CoNCLUSION 


The trilogy of activity—play, work, and leisure—deserves careful 
consideration. Every civilization accents one or another of the three 
elements. Classical Greece, for example, relegated labor to slaves and 
maintained that the highest good was to be found in the contemplative 
life, that man should dismiss a concern for this corrupt and changing 
world for the timeless vision of one that is intelligible and changeless. 
On the other hand, the western world exalts labor to the point of scant 
appreciation of theory except in its relation to labor. In short, some 
glorify technology and productivity awaiting their perfection in a gold- 
en age. Others, almost the whole of the East, regard such tendencies 
as little more than materialism and wholesale degradation. 

As a matter of fact, if play, work, and leisure are practiced from 
preference during periods of a single human life, together they consti- 
tute an admirable assemblage of perfect human activity. For they are 
indissolubly linked and mutually indispensable; and they demand of us 


” 


*Cf. Y. Congar, “La théologie de dimanche, 


in Le jour du Seigneur (Paris, Laffont, 
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a quest for balance. From the days of our youth let us keep the love 
of play, of that activity which produces nothing; which is innocent of 
every preoccupation with profit and gain; which saves us at the end 
from capitulation to a degrading utilitarianism and subservience to 
things. For it is in play that we discover ourselves to ourselves in gen- 
uine enthusiasm and the most uninhibited demonstrations. But play is 
not enough; always it remains more or less isolated from reality and 
upon the borders of dreamland; it would create a distaste for the real, 
in open defiance of the harsh laws of life. By work we are again 
brought back into contact with things, with their essential hardness 
and their underlying nakedness—and their development of man by 
humanizing his nature. On such a path men have not stood still, for 
work has begotten a truly gargantuan technology. But on such a path 
they would not have remained slaves if they had only remembered 
that leisure alone accomplishes the development of personality; that it 
is, finally, to rest in the company of a friend, in the presence of God, 
especially, to which grace beckons us. 

J. A. Ropitiiarp, O.P. 
La Saulchoir 
Etiolles par Soisy sur Seine 
Seine et Oise, France 


This article has been translated from the French 
by Mark Barron, O.P. 





Portrait of An Ascetic 


AABVWAWVWVBVBWBABBBRBBBRSBRRKRERRRRRERERKEERERERRREEEREREEREER ESB EER EESE: 


F all the practices which characterize the true follower of Christ, 
perhaps none is more incomprehensible to our modern world 
than the Christian practice of mortification. Doing violence to one’s 
body and to one’s appetites is something our age cannot understand, 
for our civilization seems thoroughly devoted to the cult of comfort. 
Beds must be softer, chairs more relaxing; our eyes and ears must be 
delighted and our imaginations filled with the pleasing pictures and 
sounds that come from the motion picture, radio, and television. New 
taste thrills are exalted, and for real pleasure even the air we breathe 
must be washed, cooled, and scented. That anyone should deliberately 
reject these pleasures, prefer a bed of planks to an inner-spring mat- 
tress, choose a life of silence and abstinence rather than one filled with 
entertainment and gratification: to the modern man all this seems more 
than a little mad. 

Yet Christians have always held that mortification is necessary if 
the kingdom of Christ is to be obtained. This teaching, universal 
among the Christian saints, has not been peculiar to the anchorites of 
the desert nor limited to the first centuries of Christianity. It has rath- 
er been a doctrine proclaimed by all—by those engaged in the most 
intense activity, as well as by the most retiring; by those of our own 
time as well as by those of the apostolic times or of the ages of faith. 

St. Gregory the Great was no anchorite of the desert. Though he 
had, indeed, chosen for himself a life of retirement in his monastery 
on Rome’s Caelian hill, he was forced from this life of quiet and tran- 
quillity and thrown into the task of governing the Church during one 
of the most troubled and tumultuous periods of her history. His 
asceticism is that of an apostle: compatible with the activity of the 
apostolate yet without any compromise with the spirit of the world in 
which the apostle must labor. It is an asceticism ordained to that inner 
peace, recollection, and union with God without which there can be 
no fruitful apostolic activity. For this reason St. Gregory’s teaching 
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on mortification should be of interest to our own age when there is a 
danger of trying to substitute activity for the traditional ascetic prac- 
tices rather than demanding a solid asceticism as a foundation for any 
true apostolate. 

St. Gregory does, indeed, consider material things, particularly the 
body, as often presenting impediments to union with God. He speaks 
of the body as a “harsh chain which binds even the just”;' and in 
commenting on Job 9:31, “and my garments shall abhor me,” he sees 
in the term “garment” the body, which covers the soul so that the 
soul cannot be seen in the full purity of its nature? —To become more 
specific, he speaks of the senses as impeding man from a true knowl- 
edge of God. He comments upon the phrase in Job 33:14 f., “God 
speaketh . . . by a dream in a vision by night,” saying: “What is meant 
by this, that through a dream the words of God are made known to 
us, except that we do not know the secrets of God if we lie awake in 
earthly desires? For in a dream the exterior senses sleep, and interior 
things are contemplated. If, therefore, we wish to contemplate interior 
things, let us sleep to external entanglements.”® 

Even those who have made considerable progress in the practice 
of the virtues, St. Gregory notes, find these ties of the senses an ob- 
stacle in the way of closer union with God. He says: “There are [in 
the Church] certain ones who, not being able to penetrate the more 
subtle things and still being weighted down by the bodily senses, love 
Him the less who has made all things because they are the more en- 
meshed in the things which have been made. And still they do, indeed, 
exercise themselves in fear of the Lord and diligently strive to love 
their neighbor; they perform good works and satisfy for their sins by 
almsgiving, but because they have not learned to burn after heavenly 
desire with an inner love, they still remain captured, as it were, by 
their bodily senses.” 

Those who have passed through the seven stages of virtue which 
culminate in wisdom, if they are bound by worldly obligations, serve 


* Moralia, IV, 68; PL, 75, 674. 
* Ibid., IX, 58; PL, 75, 891. 

* Ibid., XXII, 37; PL, 76, 273. 
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the cares of this world, and so, even though not wishing it, are held 
in the world.® 

Descending even more into particulars, the holy doctor speaks of 
family ties as impediments. Since here again it is a case of those who 
have made considerable progress in virtue, the impediments are not 
obvious but subtle and they are hidden under the guise of some worthy 
motive. Nevertheless they are real and lead the soul back into the 
meshes of worldly care that it had thought to leave behind.® 

For a further confirmation of St. Gregory’s thought on this 
hindrance to union with God, we can look to the expressions he uses 
to describe a holy man’s attitude toward the world. As a saint the 
more strongly desires eternal things, so much the more is he wearied 
with temporal things.’ He despises temporal goods and esteems them 
so little that he would not desire them even if they could take on an 
eternal character.’ He weeps over the misery of this exile which he 
must bear.® 

The holy man, then, must seek to remove these impediments which 
come from the flesh. Practically, this removal is facilitated by morti- 
fication. 

St. Gregory assigns two purposes to mortification. A man‘needs a 
certain amount of it to avoid sin, for unless a man restrains himself, at 
least sometimes, in things that are licit, he will fall into things that are 
illicit.° But mortification has also another and higher purpose. It leads 
to the quest of heavenly things. By the very fact that the flesh is mor- 
tified, St. Gregory observes, the mind is raised to the desire for higher 
things.” 

The holy doctor lays down a sound psychological basis for the 
necessity of keeping close custody over the five external senses. The 
soul itself, being spiritual, cannot be touched directly by material 
things. They can gain entrance only by way of the senses, which he 
terms the windows of the soul. If the senses flood the soul with material 


° Tbid., vii, 11; PL, 76, 1019. 

* Moralia, VII, 39; PL, 75, 789. 

"Ibid. IV, 67; PL, 75, 673. 
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things, it will desire them, and desiring them will lose its spiritual 
strength. If, therefore, the purity of the soul is to be guarded, the ex- 
ternal senses must be disciplined. There is no substitute for this dis- 
cipline because, no matter how strong the soul may be, if the senses 
are allowed free rein, they will exhaust the soul and draw it to frivolous 
things.** 

Abstinence is an apt means for mortifying the body. But on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Gregory shows himself the practical 
and completely reasonable Roman in whom there is no place for fan- 
aticism or even extremism. He appreciates the precise value of morti- 
fication as a means to an end, but is always careful to keep it in its 
place as a means. Hence he cautions his readers that moderation is to 
be used in the practice of mortification. The strings of a harp, he re- 
marks, if they are too loose, will make no sound; but if they are too 
tight, the sound will be an unpleasant one. And so it is with the prac- 
tice of abstinence. If it is not sufficiently severe to dominate the flesh, 
it is of no avail at all; but if it makes greater demands upon the flesh 
than the flesh can bear, it is also disordered.’* He expresses this same 


idea again, adding that the flesh can be an instrument of good works 
as well as an occasion of sin. It is true therefore that, if we grant the 
flesh more than we should, we foster an enemy, but if we do not give 
it what is necessary, we kill an ally. The body is to be satisfied, then, 
to that degree which will render it most useful to us in performing 


good works."* 

The imagination, too, must be disciplined. Here St. Gregory uses 
strong terms. The worldly images that have entered it from the ex- 
ternal senses must be repelled and trampled under foot." 

The intellect likewise must be mortified and thus freed from the 
domination of the imagination. This process is a continuous battle. 
The worldly thoughts that the mind had entertained prior to con- 
version can never be perfectly eradicated, but will spring up again 
and again, and must be driven out anew.’* All corporeal images that 


2 Ibid., XXI, 4; PL, 76, 189 f. 

* Ibid., XX, 78; PL, 76, 185 f. 
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come to it in an immoderate manner are to be cast out, that the eye 
of the heart may remain fixed upon the rays of the “uncircumscribed 
light.” If perfection is desired, a further caution must be taken and, 
lest man, seeking after the truth, be deceived by the images of material 
things, he will reject all images, by which St. Gregory evidently means 
all images having disordered sensible or material connotations." 

Need for a further kind of discipline of the mind is found in St. 
Gregory’s analysis of the dissipation found in that faculty. A right 
mind, he says, would always concentrate upon one thought at a time. 
Instead, we find that our mind wanders aimlessly from thought to 
thought. This failing is a consequence of original sin and has become 
almost a part of our nature.*® 

According to St. Gregory, the truly mortified man will dwell in 
solitude, be free from the care of temporal goods, guard silence, and 
possess his soul in tranquillity. 

Of solitude, the holy doctor remarks that it is of two kinds: a sol- 
itude of the body and a solitude of the heart. The first is of no 
avail if the second is lacking. A person might live in some remote and 
unpopulated place, and still in mind and desire be mixed in all the noise 
and distraction of worldly business. On the other hand, he. may be 
surrounded by great crowds of people and yet not suffer in his heart 
any disturbance from the cares of the world. Such a one is really not 
in the city at all. He represses all disturbances arising from worldly 
desires, and drives away distracting thoughts as one brushes away flies. 
He seeks the secret things of God in his own heart.” 

Just as he has distinguished between solitude of the body and that 
of the heart, St. Gregory, in speaking of the possession of material 
goods, makes the distinction between actual physical poverty and pov- 
erty of spirit. There are some who possess property and even hold 
positions of honor in the world, but do so without being bound to them 
by desire, and therefore do not find them impediments to union with 
God. However, he hastens to add that in this case those who aspire 
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to the heights of perfection actually abandon material goods.”° The 
goods of this world are despised by the saints, and those who must 
hold them find that these possessions are a heavy load to carry on the 
road to perfection." 

True detachment from the world cannot be preserved without the 
practice of silence. After warning against idle words, St. Gregory goes 
on to compare the human mind to water. If water is to be kept in 
some place above its own natural level, it must be enclosed in a vessel. 
If the vessel breaks, the water flows down to the ground and is lost. 
Silence is such a containing vessel for the mind. Without such restraint 
the mind pours itself out in useless speech and loses its power for in- 
terior recollection. Changing the figure, he remarks that such a mind 
is an easy prey to every foe. The city of the mind which is not pro- 
tected by a wall of silence is open to every attack of the enemy, who 
can conquer it without any effort, since, in reality, such a mind is fight- 
ing against itself. 

St. Gregory does not fail to note, however, that there can be a cer- 
tain danger in silence. It is actually possible that excessive restraint in 
speech may cause thoughts to be more disturbing than they would be 
if they could be expressed and then forgotten. This kind of silence 
becomes all the more dangerous because the man who so guards his 
tongue feels safe in his practice of restraint. He looks down upon those 
who are less silent than he, and thus adds pride to his fault. Often, 
also, those who have suffered some injustice, by refusing to speak of it, 
magnify the wrong done to them; whereas, if they had declared the 
injury openly, it would have been the more easily remedied. 

Finally on this point the holy doctor notes that, although the tongue 
is to be restrained, it is not to be bound in such a way that it can never 
be loosened. There are times when it is useful to speak; and to remain 
silent at such times is as much a fault as to speak when speech is not 
useful or necessary.” 

As a result of all these elements: solitude, poverty, silence, there 
follow internal peace and tranquillity described by St. Gregory in 

” Tbid., VIIl, 45; PL, 75, 829. 
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several passages where he also reiterates some of the elements that go 
into the constitution of this tranquillity. He says: “Holy men, because 
they desire nothing of this world, are certainly not oppressed by 
tumults in their hearts; they cast all inordinate motions of desire out of 
their hearts by the hand of holy consideration, and because they despise 
all transitory things, they do not suffer from the arrogant thoughts 
which spring up from them. They desire only heaven, and because 
they love nothing in this world, they enjoy a great tranquillity of 
mind.””?3 

Again he notes that they enjoy quiet who put aside the noise of 
worldly activities in order to give themselves to the love of God. They 
realize that the mind can never be raised up to the heights if it is con- 
tinually involved in the tumult of the world.” 


And again: “He who . . . in really seeking interior quiet, flies from 
the noise of this world, is like a man who sleeps .. . In sleep, when the 
desires of the flesh are repressed, we find a figure of the quiet of life 

. for... the holy mind, as it restrains itself from the noise of tem- 
poral desire, by that fact comes more truly to know interior things; 


and is the more awake to interior things as it hides itself from exterior 
disturbance.”’** 

To this last statement, however, St. Gregory hastens to add that 
it is not enough to be withdrawn from the things of earth and the 
activities of the present life. He makes reference to the passage in 
Gen. 28:11, where the sleep of Jacob is described. It is possible to 
sleep, he remarks, and still not to see the angels. What is necessary is 
to sleep with one’s head placed upon the stone, which is to adhere to 
Christ in one’s mind. This adherence he makes to consist in the prac- 
tice of the virtues. Some persons are removed from the activities of 
the world, but are not raised up by love to an understanding of high- 
er things. Some fly from the world, but do not practice the virtues. 
Their withdrawal from activity is prompted by laziness, not diligence; 
such a withdrawal is not a preparation for union with God.”® 


* Ibid., IV, 58; PL, 76, 668. 
* Ibid., V, 19; PL, 75, 689. 
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In this last idea we can see a summary of the whole ascetical doc- 
trine of St. Gregory. Mortification and withdrawal from the world 
are only half of the preparation for union with God. To these must 
be joined the practice of the virtues, the works of what St. Gregory 
calls the “active life.’ These two ways are not opposed, but rather 
complementary. Abstinence is to be so regulated that it leaves a man 
able to do good works; those who dwell in solitude are also counsel- 
ors, and so at the disposal of their fellows, ever ready to give them 
help and advice; silence is to be abandoned if the good of our neigh- 
bor requires that we speak. The asceticism of St. Gregory the Great 
is, indeed, apostolic, in the sense that it must co-exist side by side with 
the works of the active life; but it is 4 necessary correlative to these 
activities. It can never be supplanted by them. It is, moreover, apos- 
tolic in an even more basic and fundamental sense, for the whole 
ascetical life is ordered to but one thing, intimate union with God, 
the union of contemplation, and it is, according to St. Gregory, only 
the contemplative who can be the true and perfect apostle. 


Pau M. Srarrs, O.P. 
College of St. Albert the Great 
Oakland, California 
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The Little Way to Greatness 


AWAVBRXAWAWAWABWAAARAARRARBAARSBRRRRBBBRRRRRERRRRREEREEB ER EE BEEBE BRE SE 


HE Spirit of God which assists the Church militant in her mission 

of sanctification, raises up in decisive periods of her history great 
geniuses, whose providential mission is to lead souls to the highest per- 
fection through new ways. And these new ways get their inspiration 
from the Gospel. At first their action surprises everyone, but soon 
their beneficent influence spreads to the whole Church, and their her- 
oic example constitutes for future generations classical types of 
sanctity. 

Such were St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, St. Francis de Sales, St. John of the Cross, and St. Ther- 
esa of Avila, and, closer to us, Don Bosco and St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus. For the “little Theresa” of Lisieux is of the race of these great 
mystics who left upon Catholic spirituality the mark of their powerful 
originality. The Church has not hesitated to compare her mystical 
genius to that of St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas.’ It is not, of course, a question of equating the simple sketch 
of the “little way” of childhood with the intuitions of Augustine’s 
genius or the vast scientific synthesis of Aquinas; but in her own way, 
in the plan of Christian perfection Theresa of Lisieux remains one of 
the greatest lights of the Church. 


Tue Sout In AN ELEVATOR 


It was on contact with the Gospel and under a special illumination 
of the Holy Spirit that her “genius full of discovery and creation” 
discovered this new road to sanctity. It revealed a “little way, very 
straight and very short, a little way altogether new,”” because of its 
simplicity and its accessibility preferable to the “difficult stair of per- 
fection” presented by so many spiritual authors. 

“We are in a century of invention,” she wrote. “It is no longer 





*Cf. discourse of July 11, 1937, at Lisieux, given by His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli 
(Pius XII). 
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necessary to climb stairs; an elevator replaces them very advantageous- 
ly. I would like an elevator to lift me up to Jesus; because I am too 
small to climb the stairs of perfection. So I have asked of my holy 
books an indication of the elevator, the object of my desire, and I have 
read these words from the mouth of Eternal Wisdom: ‘If anyone is 
very small, let him come to me.’ I approached God, therefore, sus- 
pecting that I had discovered what I was seeking.” “Amen I say to 
you, unless you . . . become as little children, you shall not enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven.” “For of such is the kingdom of God” 
(Matt. 18: 3; Mark 10: 14). These texts of the Gospel were for 
Theresa a revelation. She had just discovered the way of spiritual 
childhood. With an audacity that amazes us, the young Carmelite made 
herself the creator and announcer of a new style of sanctity. Pushed 
on by an instinct from on high, sure of her own way, she abandoned 
herself without reserve to the inspirations of the Spirit of God, who 
was her guide. 

Without vanity but without timidity, in the manner of masters in 
possession of a proved method, she judged with modesty but with sov- 
ereign liberty the spiritual authors, so numerous and so fecund, who 
often lacked divine inspiration or the breath of genius. 


“Sometimes, when I read certain treatises where perfection is shown 
attained through many obstacles, my poor little soul becomes tired very 
quickly. I close the learned book which breaks my head and dries up 
my heart, and I take the Holy Scripture. Then everything seems 
luminous to me; a single thought discloses to my soul infinite horizons. 
Perfection seems easy to me. I see that it is enough to recognize one’s 
nothingness and to abandon one’s self like a child in the arms of God. 
Leaving to great souls, to sublime spirits, the beautiful books that | 
cannot understand, let alone put into practice. I rejoice in being small; 
because only children and those who are like them will be admitted to 
the celestial banquet. Fortunately the kingdom of heaven consists of 
many mansions, because if there were only those whose descriptions 


*The Autobiography (Histoire d’une ame, IX, 154). Unless it is otherwise noted, all 
quotations from St. Theresa are taken from this autobiography. 
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and whose ways are incomprehensible to me, I would certainly never 
enter.’ 

Theresa of Lisieux found in the Gospel “a way altogether new” and 
altogether simple, to which she felt that God was calling her, and with 
her the almost infinite multitude of “little souls” predestined as she 
was to arrive at the very highest Christian perfection through a way 
of life that was altogether ordinary. 

Herein the Church did not err: in canonizing the saint the Church 
canonized her doctrine. Spiritual childhood is an authentic road to 
sanctity. Pope Pius XI proclaimed it: the humble Carmelite brought to 
the world “a new message,” “omen novum.’* The way of spiritual 
childhood marks a new epoch in the Church, in which sanctity is made 
accessible to all. St. Theresa of Lisieux belongs to the line of the 
greatest masters of Christian perfection. In her dazzling glory she ap- 
pears to us as the prophet of a new age of spirituality. 


Wuat THE “LitrLe Way” Is Nor 


To fix upon the distinctive traits of a spirituality, a double process 
is necessary: first of all to disengage the characteristics differentiating it 
from other spiritualities; then, to mark with precision the positive char- 
acteristics constituting its proper nature. Proceeding by successive elim- 
inations, we discern more and more the intimate essence of the reality 
to be defined. When it is a question of superior natures of the spiritual 
order (in particular, of God), no method is more efficacious for estab- 
lishing their radical difference from other created beings and for plac- 
ing in relief their transcendent grandeur. 

It is thus with Theresian spirituality. With surprising vigor, it re- 
veals negative characteristics that distinguish it from other more seem- 
ingly classic forms of holiness: absence of extraordinary mortifica- 
tions, absence of a method of prayer, absence of sensational works. This 
cluster of negative characteristics belongs to it properly, and traces for 
ita physiognomy unique in Catholic spirituality. 





*Letter to a missonary, 1897. 
‘Pius XI, discourse the day after the canonization, May 18, 1925. 
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LitrLe PENANCES 


In the past, a certain type of hagiography has been occupied with 
descriptions of the frightful mortifications of the saints; and even today 
good Christian people often identify heroic sanctity with bloody auster- 
ities. A saint is a being who does not eat, does not drink, does not 
sleep; who wears himself out in vigils and flagellations; who kills his 
body or reduces it to harsh servitude for the sole benefit of the life of 
the soul. This view is a fatal error. Many Christians who can neither 
fast, dispense with sleep, nor live in hairshirts, think themselves re- 
lieved of the obligation of tending to sanctity. 

This deep-rooted prejudice explains the skeptical smile with which 
the Autobiography was received both in certain monasteries and cer- 
tain devout circles, and on the part of venerable ecclesiastics and worthy 
superiors. “Rose-water sanctity,” they thought, and “It will not last.” 

The Church judged otherwise. “Little Theresa” is upon our altars. 
And her call to sainthood, authenticated by the voice of the popes, has 
been heard by the entire world. Following her, multitudes of “little 
souls”—generous, smiling, and heroic—have advanced courageously 
toward the very summits of Christian perfection. For in her message 
of love they met the faithful echo of the teachings of Christ. 

The great saint of Lisieux has resolutely left aside what she herself 
called “the macerations of the saints.” She mistrusted them; indeed, 
apart from exceptional instances, she showed herself frankly opposed 
to them. At first she had felt obliged to the way of supererogatory 
penances. “The attraction of penance was given to me,” she says, “but 
nothing was permitted me to satisfy it. The only mortifications al- 
lowed me consisted in mortifying my self-love, which did me more 
good than many bodily penances.” 

Later she finally obtained permission to undertake the most severe 
mortifications. Not satisfied with the regular disciplines in use in her 
Carmel, which she faithfully imposed upon herself even to blood, she 
wished to carry on her breast “a cross studded with iron points.” The 
poor little girl became sick from it. Instead of becoming disturbed at 


* Diocesan Process, 1578, Mother Agnes. 
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this proof of her weakness (like many other proud souls full of self), 
with a profound insight into the ways of Providence she was content 
to say, “You see that great penances are not for me. The good God 
knows that I want them, but He has mever willed their realization, oth- 
erwise I would not have been sick over such a small thing. What is 
this compared to the macerations of the saints? Besides, I found too 
much joy in this, and natural satisfaction can very well insinuate it- 
self into even the most austere penances. I must beware of them. 
Believe me, Mother, never start yourself on this way; it is not the way 
of ‘little souls’ like ours.’ 

Theresa had the wisdom to see in this experience, and in this weak- 
ness, a providential indication that she should begin her search for 
sanctity in another way. She fled more and more from the road of 
extreme penances. “I noted that she devoted herself to mortification 
with more and more simplicity and moderation as she approached the 
end of her exile,” declared Mother Agnes. “She did not want a pre- 
occupying mortification, capable of preventing her soul from applying 
itself to God. She told me that the devil often fooled generous but im- 
prudent souls, urging them on to excesses which injured their health 
and prevented them from doing their duty. She saw there, too, the de- 
sire of pleasing herself. She declared to me that in the beginning of her 
religious life she considered making her food tasteless in imitation of 
the saints; ‘But,’ she added, ‘I abandoned the practice long ago. When 
the food is to my taste, I bless God; when it is bad, then I accept the 
mortification. This unlooked-for mortification seems to me more cer- 
tain and more sanctif ying.”* 

These texts are remarkable. They are evidence that the saint of 
Lisieux excluded from her way of spiritual childhood extraordinary 
bodily mortifications, the great “macerations of the saints.” Her own 
interior light, and observation of the souls who lived about her, had 
disclosed the danger of this austere asceticism when it involves self- 
love. In her time at the Carmel of Lisieux the nettles were allowed 
to grow freely in the garden to be used by the sisters in their personal 


*Ibid.,. 1579, Mother Agnes 
"Apostolic Process, 698, Mother Agnes. 
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penances. It was after seeing with her own eyes the results of these 
penances in the spiritual life of souls that St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus looked for a more rapid and more certain means of lifting herself 
to sanctity. 

Nothing is more characteristic in this respect than the reactions of 
her soul in the face of Blessed Henry Suso’s terrible penances. She had 
read the life of this celebrated Dominican mystic. What were the re- 
actions of Sister Theresa when she read about this classic example of 
the great macerations of the saints of old? She confided them to Moth- 
er Agnes in the infirmary at the moment when she had reached the 
very heights of divine union. 

“In the life of Blessed Henry Suso,” she told her, “one passage par- 
ticularly struck me: the superiority of the spiritual combat over mor- 
tifications of the flesh. So, my little Mother, the good God did not 
want me for a simple soldier. I was suddenly armed as a knight and 
left for a war against myself in the spiritual domain by means of ab- 
negation and little hidden sacrifices. 1 found peace and humility in 
this obscure battle where nature has no foothold.’’® 

This is an important answer, revealing the true genius of spiritual 
childhood. What most impressed little Theresa in reading the life of 
Blessed Henry Suso was the undeniable superiority of the mortification 
of the spirit over bodily penance, and the change of method taught by 
God Himself to the great German mystic. 

As for her, by a signal grace of God, from the very beginning of her 
religious life she foresaw and even practiced this superior way of 
“knightly” combat. She was convinced by her personal experience that 
the multitude of “little souls” could never be lifted to perfection if they 
must go by the road of extraordinary mortifications and thus be stop- 
ped on the way, discouraged. With a surprising hardiness and with 
the liberty of a saint inspired by God, she substitued for the asceticism 
of grandeur the asceticism of smallness, completely persuaded in the 
light of God that with these “nothings” faithfully accepted, the soul 
would arrive more rapidly at total detachment and pure love. 


* Novissima Verba, August 3, 1897 
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“If all the souls called to perfection had, in order to enter heaven, 
to practice these macerations, our Lord would have told us so, and we 
would impose them on ourselves wholeheartedly. But He announced 
to us that there are many mansions in His house. If there are those of 
the great souls, those of the fathers of the desert and the martyrs of 
penance, there must also be mansions for the Jittle children. This is 
our place.” 

In canonizing Theresa’s sanctity, the Church has approved her doc- 
trine. While respecting the legitimate ascetical forms of the past, she 
has infallibly guaranteed us that this new asceticism of smallness, as 
well as the asceticism of greatness, is a true way to sainthood. 


No Signs or GREATNESS 


A second negative aspect characterizes the little way of spiritual 
childhood. It is the total absence of charismatic gifts, as opposed to 
most of the lives of the saints in which are to be found all sorts of 
mystical graces—estasies, visions and revelations, stigmata, levitations, 
diabolic interventions or angelic apparitions, reading of hearts, proph- 


ecy, and the power of working miracles. 

Without departing from the mystical tradition of Carmel, Sister 
Theresa of the Child Jesus had dnly to open at random the autobiography 
and the other works of her holy Mother to see there the spectacle of an 
existence simply filled with extraordinary phenomena. Ecstasies seized 
St. Theresa of Avila everywhere: in choir, in the parlor, in the midst of 
her daughters, when playing the tambourine. Once rapture even sur- 
prised her in the kitchen, a frying-pan in her hand. At the time of these 
ecstasies she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing. Her body no 
longer touched the earth, it became cold, inert; and for two or three 
days after these divine favors, the saint remained outside herself, her 
faculties preoccupied. 

Now, with St. Theresa of the Child Jesus the movement of her 
spirituality excludes all ecstasy, all stigmata, all visions, all diabolic in- 
terventions, all miracles. She who was to become the greatest wonder- 
worker of modern times did not during her life work a single miracle, 
asingle prodigy. We have to observe her very attentively to discover 
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even a trace of extraordinary phenomena. We can scarcely glean five 
or six manifestations of this kind. They are quite as frequent in many 
ordinary souls. 

The witnesses at the process of canonization could not fail to set 
forth this negative aspect so characterisitc of her sanctity. “Sister 
Theresa of the Child Jesus does not resemble in regard to supernatur- 
al gifts, or even less in regard to their manifestations, the majority of 
saints canonized by the Church. Except for her vision of the Blessed 
Virgin, the one which revealed to her beforehand her father’s illness, 
except also for the flame of love with which she was wounded on one 
occasion, and finally the ecstasy of her death, I do not see anything in 
her life which departs from the ordinary. Except again, perhaps, cer- 
tain predictions which she made of what would happen after her 
death. Without a doubt she often enjoyed a very profound recollec- 
tion, but this state of prayer was clothed with simplicity, without ex- 
traordinary manifestations. We must say, therefore, that in her life 
extraordinary mystical phenomena were altogether exceptional. Sim- 
plicity was the rule. To think otherwise would be to change the en- 
couraging physiognomy which God was pleased to give to His little 
handmaid, expressly in order to call to His love the little souls who 
would wish to follow Him.’ 

“The frequent occurrence of such extraordinary gifts in her life 
would have been contrary to the designs of God upon her soul. Her 
life must be simple, in order to serve as a model for the numerous 
little souls who travel along the common way in the darkness of 
faith.”’?° 

The unanimous agreement, the clarity and the force of these testi- 
monies, can pass without comment. It did not enter into the mind of 
Providence to confer on St. Theresa of the Child Jesus those charis- 
matic gifts so frequent in the saints. God destined her to present to the 
world a new model of sanctity accessible to all, and preferred to lead 
her to Himself by an entirely ordinary way. Indeed, as precious as 
mystical graces may be, their presence is filled with snares. The dis- 


r corgee Process, 2332, Mother Agnes. 
 Ibid., 2346, Sister Marie de la Trinité. 
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tinction of the true from the false becomes difficult in such matters. 
Even when true, these divine favors are full of real dangers. The 
soul which sees itself traveling toward God by extraordinary ways 
runs the risk of not remaining in profound humility. It may imagine 
itself the favorite of God; then it becomes self-satisfied and full of 
pride. It is better to travel to God by the “little way” of spiritual child- 
hood, in a realization of our weakness, in pure faith and with total aban- 
don. “To all ecstasies,” St. Theresa used to say, “I prefer the monotony 


9911 


of obscure sacrifice. Such a doctrine precludes all danger of illusion. 


TALKING To Gop 


A third negative trait distinguishes Theresian spirituality: its lack of 
a method of prayer. We are touching here on an important point, be- 
cause the life of prayer is the very soul of all spirituality. More than 
any other element in the lives of the saints, it reveals for us the secret 
of their union with God. 

In the eyes of St. Theresa of Avila, the great reformer of Carmel, 
prayer was everything. Sister Theresa of the Child Jesus had read and 


reread, in the writings of her holy mother, the admirable descriptions 
she left us of her prayer: vocal or mental, and in the case of the seven 
mansions of the soul, the principal stages of the life of prayer and 


union, from the elementary forms of active prayer to the most subtle 
analyses of the higher states of spiritual marriage. Now in “little Ther- 
esa” there is no trace of these mansions, nor of these stages, no possi- 
bility of classification. Nothing resembles less the Interior Castle than 
the Autobiography. In spite of their membership in the same religious 
family, their genius is different. 

St. Theresa of the Child Jesus could never submit herself to a too 
systematic method of prayer. When she was a child, in the midst of 
walks with her father she liked to “retire to a place aside on the grass.” 
“So,” she says, “my thoughts became very profound; and without 
knowing what meditation was, my soul plunged into real prayer.” The 
whole life of prayer of the saint of Lisieux is in this first confidence. Her 


“Letter to Mother Agnes, 1889. 
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contemplative thought could never accept too rigid and too well- 
defined limits. 

“One day at the Abbey, one of my mistresses asked me what were 
my occupations on holidays at Les Buissonnets. I answered timidly: 
‘Madame, I often go and hide myself in my room in a little empty 
space which it is easy to close with the curtains of my bed. And there, 
/ think! .. . “But what do you think about?’ the Sister asked me, laugh- 
ing. ‘I think about God, and the brevity of life, about eternity; final- 
ly, I just think!’ I understand today that I was offering a real prayer 
in which the Divine Master was quietly instructing my heart.” 

“She seemed to follow the Mass poorly enough on Sunday,” re- 
marked the chaplain of the boarding school. “But this needs explana- 
tion. We generally demand of children that they follow the different 
parts of the Mass by reading their books. We demanded it of Ther- 
esa, therefore, as of the others, but the dear child did not do it. . . 
When it was pointed out to her that she should be reading, she 
thanked us with a gracious smile, lowered her eyes upon her book for 
a few seconds, and soon she lifted her head as if she were distracted. 
She was praying better than her companions in abandoning herself to 
contemplative prayer.”” 

She had a horror of little sentimental devotions; and apart from the 
Divine Office her great prayer was the Our Father. “Sometimes when 
my soul is so dry that I cannot draw from it a single good thought, I 
recite very slowly an Our Father or a Hail Mary. These prayers alone 
delight me; they divinely nourish my soul and they are enough for 
og 

Let us avoid oversimplification. On the pretext of discarding all ex- 
cessively rigid method and of transforming action into prayer, modern 
activism runs the risk of deflecting souls from that profound and direct 
contact with God without which one would live an improverished in- 
terior life. According to the beautiful classical formula of St. John 
Damascene, the essence of every life of prayer, eternal as the Gospel 
itself, consists in a “lifting up of the soul to God,” to love Him, to 
adore Him, to glorify Him, to praise Him, or to ask His grace and His 


Diocesan Process, 329, Abbé Domin. 
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help in all our needs. The prayer of petition flows from this lofty life 
of prayer, in which the soul, established in God by intense activity of 
the theological virtues, speaks familiarly to Him of His glory and of 
its own necessities with the spontaneity of a heart-to-heart talk. All 
the faculties of man in their most lofty actions come thus into play 
in the life of prayer and union. 

It is for each one to follow his personal call, according to the lights 
of grace and the attractions of his soul, in complete docility to the 
Spirit of God, who inspires in His adopted children those true senti- 
ments which must animate them in their life of intimacy with their 
heavenly Father. “It is the Gospel which sustains me during my pray- 
ers,” said St. Theresa of Lisieux, “and I draw from it all that is necessary 
for my poor little soul.” 

On this important point of the life of prayer, as on that of mortifica- 
tion and charismatic gifts, Theresa remains a model accessible to all 
“little souls.” The Gospel is the soul of her life of prayer. For her and 
for the multitude of Christian souls who are traveling to God by the 
“common way,” prayer should be “a flight of the soul, a simple glance 


in the direction of heaven, a cry of love and of recognition in the midst 
of trial as in the midst of joy. It is something lofty, supernatural, 
which expands my soul and unites it to God.” 

Her life of prayer rests on the simple and profound prayer of the 
child who approaches God as a Father: “I do as little children who 
cannot read: I simply say to the good God what I want to say, and He 
always understands me.” 


“AccorDING To His Works” 


A final negative aspect completes the characterization of Theresian 
spirituality: the absence of impressive works. 

Many canonized saints, in the image of their Master, have passed 
among men “mighty in work and in word,” profoundly modifying the 
destiny of their times. They are fruitful workers to whom we owe the 
most charitable institutions of humanity. St. Augustine, St. Albert the 
Great, St. Thomas Aquinas astound us by their prodigious learning; 
St. Vincent Ferrer by the action of his word and the grandeur of his 
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miracles; St. Joan of Arc by her marvelous military successes; St. 
Francis Xavier by his missionary zeal; the Curé of Ars by the power 
of his sanctity over great multitudes. It would not be difficult to find 
still more examples in the lives of many founders of orders and of 
numerous apostles, martyrs, and other saints. Their lives, though whol- 
ly divine, seem to be outstanding human successes as well. 

In the existence of the humble Carmelite of Lisieux there is no splen- 
did achievement, there are no exterior works. It is a very dull page in 





the process of canonization which reports the small tasks that Sister 
Theresa had to perform in her convent life. She filled successively 
the posts of laundress, refectorian, sacristan, and porter. The highest 
position she held in the monastery was the poorly defined office of 
Assistant Mistress of three or four postulants and novices. It was a 
difficult job, in which the great saint of Lisieux spent herself without 
stint and always with a smile. We are dumbfounded by the contrast 
between the banality of St. Theresa’s habitual occupations and the 
divine perfection with which she accomplished these quite ordinary 
tasks. And we might wonder whether since the Virgin of Nazareth 
there has ever been so sublime an existence under such common ap- 
pearances. 

Providence was pleased to remind the modern world, so eager for 
vainglory and display, that true grandeur does not consist in exterior 
bustle, but in the silent fidelity of a life given entirely to God. The 
saint of Lisieux is an imitable model for the great multitude of men 
and women who live an obscure and exacting life in the world, con- 
demned to remain forever unknown. “Little Theresa” tells them as 
she told her novices: “Do not believe that to arrive at perfection it is 
necessary to do great deeds.”** Our Lord “does not need either tre- 
mendous works or our beautiful thoughts. If He wants sublime con- 
cepts, has He not His angels whose knowledge infinitely surpasses 
that of the greatest geniuses of this world? It is, then, neither wit nor 
talent that He seeks here below. . . . He cherishes simplicity.”" 

Theresa does not allow herself to be dazzled by the great actions 


* Apostolic Process, 1277. 
“Letter to Céline, April 25, 1893. 
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which the world admires. The light of her faith and her profound 
humility revealed to her that “grandiose works are nothing without 
love.” Without a doubt “the saints were guilty of folly. They did 
grand things, because they were eagles! As for me, I am too little to 
do great things, and my folly is to hope that Your love accepts me as 
a victim, my foolishness is to count upon the angels and the saints, to 
fly to You with Your own wings, my adorable Eagle!” “Grand 
works are forbidden me. I cannot preach the Gospel, shed my 
blood. . . . What does it matter! My brothers work in my place, and 
I, child that I am, am always ready at the royal throne. I love for 
those who fight.” “I am a very little soul who can offer the good God 
only very little things. It still happens often that I omit those little 
sacrifices which give such peace to the heart; but this does not dis- 
courage me. I bear with a little less peace and I am careful to be vig- 
ilant the next time.” “I am very happy to go to heaven, but when I 
think of these words of the Master: ‘I shall come soon and I bring my 
rewards with me, to render to each according to his works,’ I tell my- 
self that it will be very embarrassing for me, because I have no 
works. . . . Oh well, He will render to me according to His works.” 

Truly, no spirituality has attempted with such force and example to 
do away with everything accidental to sanctity. Neither extraordinary 
mortifications nor exceptional charisms nor methods of prayer nor 
grand works. Nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing, nothing. What 
remains to explain such sanctity, then? Love. “To love, to be loved, 
and to return to the world to make Love loved.” 


¢ 


Tue Littrte Way 


As important as the negative characteristics are in defining a spirit- 
uality, they do not suffice to discover its intimate nature. This nature 
appears to us only in the light of the creative intuition from which it 
springs. In Theresian spirituality the directive intuition is the spirit of 
childhood in all relations with God. Everything else has its source in 
this fundamental idea. To regard God as a tender father and to prac- 


* Novissima verba, July 18, 1897. 
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tice the virtues of spiritual childhood: such is the root principle of 
this “little way altogether new” which has been called forth to 
spread itself in the whole world with such speed and completeness, 
giving the world a most sublime Christian perfection accessible to all. 
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Our Fatuer, Gop 


At the summit of the Theresian concept of the world, as of the Chris- 
tian view of the universe, there shines a beacon of supreme truth: 
God’s fatherhood for us. Everything becomes clear in this light of 
Theresian spirituality, just as in the teaching of the Gospel. This idea 
dominates the preaching of Jesus from the time of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which contains in miniature the whole essence of Christianity. 
Jesus speaks familiarly of the heavenly Father who makes the sun rise 
on the good and the evil, who knows the secrets of souls, who feeds 
the birds of the air and clothes the lilies of the field in splendor, who 
knows in detail all our needs. The great prayer taught by Jesus is 
the Our Father, the confident supplication of the children on earth 
to their Father in heaven. 

In his prologue, St. John condenses the whole essence of the Gospel 
in this marvelous summation: “The Word was made flesh” in order 
that “we, too, might become the children of God” (John 1: 12, 14). 
The conquering power of the Theresian message comes from her 
having known how to rediscover this central truth of Christian mys- 
ticism. “It is good to call God our Father and to be His child.”"® 

Depending on this fundamental dogma of the divine fatherhood, the 
moral attitude of Theresa’s soul is extremely simple: to live, with the 
soul of a child, in intimacy with the Father. 


Gop 1s Love 


Theresa understood that in the heart of a father there is nothing but 
love and mercy. Her idea of the mystery of God is not clothed with 
the allure of a learned theodicy which struggles to predicate of the 
divine essence all the impressive metaphysical attributes of the God- 






** Apostolic Process, 928, Sister Genevieve. 
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head. Her childlike glance discovered the most intimate sentiments 
of the heart of God. In her we find no trace of those sublime flights 
which constitute the grandeur of a St. Angela of Foligno; none of the 
great words of classical theology: immutability, incomprehensibility, 
ineffability. But in the divine light her shining eyes see only the in- 
finite tenderness and the merciful goodness of her Father in heaven. 

These views of a child, apparently so simple, are in reality most 
profound. They are in harmony, through infused knowledge, with 
the wise views of the scientific genius of St. Thomas Aquinas, teach- 
ing us how love and mercy dominate all the interventions of God in 
the universe. 


A LirtLe CHILp 


To these dogmatic aspects of Theresian spirituality corresponds the 
practice of the virtues of the spiritual childhood. The way of spiritual 
childhood which originates in the rediscovery of the fatherhood of God, 
gives to every action the attitude of a child face to face with God. This 
spiritual childhood “consists in thinking and acting, under the influ- 
ence of grace, as a child thinks and acts naturally.”"* The harmony 
existing between the worlds of nature and grace justifies this transi- 
tion. The souls to whom the child is proposed as a model are invited 
to imitate, on the supernatural level, the natural qualities and disposi- 
tions of childhood, without its defects. For childhood has its defects, its 
deficiences, its vagaries. But it is possessed of “eminent qualities of 
frankness, confidence, tenderness and simplicity.” 

In a famous discourse, the veritable manifesto of spiritual childhood, 
Pope Benedict XV defined its directing principles. The virtues pre- 
ferred in the way of childhood are: humility, love, confidence, fidel- 
ity in little things, simplicity and filial love of the Blessed Virgin, 
“more a mother than a queen.” 

Briefly, spiritual childhood is a compendium of the Gospel. Its be- 
ginning and foundation, the consciousness of our smallness and our 
nothingness in the face of God; its end, the triumph of love; and as 


*Pius XI, Homily at the Mass of canonization, May 17, 1925. 
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means to get there, abandonment to Providence, that is, confident au- 
dacious faith in God’s fatherhood and in His merciful love, absolute 
and cheerful fidelity to duty within the simple limits of an ordinary 
life wherever God has placed us, under the continual and the more 
and more dominant influence of love. Even falls that are owing to 
weakness can help the soul lift itself to God. 

The whole spiritual doctrine of St. Theresa of Lisieux is contained 
in this spirit of chilhood. “Little Theresa,” who unceasingly searched 
the Gospel “to find there the character of the good God,” touched 
upon the depths of the mystery of God’s relation to us: a fatherhood 
overflowing with love and mercy. She liked to call Him familiarly, 
“Papa le bon Dieu!”** This simple expression translates perfectly the 
intimate sentiments of her child’s soul. She understood, to a unique de- 
gree, the supreme desire of the heart of God: to communicate life to 
us, to forgive us if necessary, and to introduce us forever into His di- 
vine family. The dogma of the divine paternity illumined her whole 
spiritual life, inspired her with the bold determination of becoming a 
saint. 


Theresian spirituality is in accord with the purest spirituality of the 
Gospel. We belong to a divine family which constitutes the mystical 
body of Christ and extends infinitely. We have God for a Father, the 
Virgin Mary for a Mother, and as brothers in Christ, all the saints of 
heaven and earth. “They are all our relatives up there.”?® 


Such are the vast horizons of Theresian thought. With the great 
saint of Lisieux there is no fear of being confined within the shabby 
and narrow views of a half-hearted spirituality. With her we always 
move beneath the broad horizons of the Redemption; and we are 
amazed to find in this child’s soul a breadth of vision which embraces 
in the light of the divine paternity and the grace of adoption, the 
whole plan of God. The Theresian vision of the world is identical in 
its sublime simplicity with the Christian view of the universe. 


8 Novissima Verba, June 5, 1897. 
* [bid., July 12, 1897. 
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The hurricane of glory®® that followed the death of “little Theresa” 
making her cult popular not only among Catholic peoples but in all 
parts of the world, even among the Mohammedans, has a meaning. 
Providence confided to the saint of Lisieux an exceptional mission, 
particularly adapted to the actual present-day needs of the Church 
and of the world. Her essential mission is a message of sanctity. She 
came, very opportunely, to remind the world that we have a Father 
who watches over us and who wishes to sanctify us as adopted 
children. 

Theresian sanctity is simply and solely daily life sanctified by love; a 
sanctity that we can achieve and practice everywhere: in the streets, at 
the office, in the factory, in the store, at home, in the midst of heavy 
duties as easily as in the silence of the cloister or the solitude of the 
desert. We can attain the highest perfection of charity, without ex- 
traordinary mortifications, without charisms, without great external 
works. The genius of St. Theresa was in reducing sanctity to its pure 
essence and in demonstrating that the ideal of perfection in the ordi- 
nary way is accessible to all. A saint can be like us, live among us, 


wear our clothes, seem to be just like us and yet belong entirely to 


God. 


This kind of sanctity is within the reach of all, but it does not, 
therefore, water down the Christian ideal. ‘Theresa simplified the quest 
for sanctity by bringing it back to its essential elements: the practice 
of the ordinary virtues brought to their supreme perfection by a life 
of pure love. Everything is balanced in this doctrine: “littleness” and 
greatness of soul; life of love and sacrifice; total abandonment and ab- 
solute fidelity; marvelous connection of all the theological and cardinal 
virtues in a sublime simplicity. The most humble daily tasks, the 
necessary functions of material life, find their place in the life of the 
children of God. All this is simple and profound realism in which we 
find the complementary requirements of a true mysticism of the In- 
carnation, qualities of good sense, equilibrium and smiling devotion, 


* Pius XI, discourse of May 18, 1925. 
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perpetual forgetfulness of self at the duty assigned to each by Prov- 
idence. Such is this new formula of sanctity, capable of leading souls 
to the highest summits of Christian perfection by the simplicity of 
duty. We can believe the Church: “the little way is certain.” 
Theresa revealed herself as a “great master” of spirituality.” 

It is time for us to come back with Theresa to the simplicity of the 
Gospel; not to aim at astounding the world by superhuman virtue, but 
to stay simply in the place where God has put us, faithful to the will 
of the Father to the last iota, through love “to do all things well” in 
the manner of His Son. 

The supreme benefit of Theresian spirituality is that it has brought 
sanctity back to its unchangeable essence: the triumph of love. There 
is perhaps no other spirituality in the Church which insists with so 
much force upon this primordial element. Theresian texts and docu- 
ments written by the saint, the acts of her life, testimonies at the pro- 
cess of canonization, bring forth this evidence: the Theresian message 
remains especially a message of love. 

Everything is explained by this. Theresa herself noticed it. “I 
found in love the key to my vocation.” “I understood that if the 
Church had a body composed of different members, the most necessary, 
the most noble of all the organs would not be missing; I understood 
that she has a heart and that this heart is burning with love. [ under- 
stood that love alone makes the other members work, that if love should 
be extinguished apostles would no longer announce the Gospel, martyrs 
would refuse to shed their blood. I understood that love is everything, 
that it embraces all times and all places, because it is eternal.” 

“So, in the excess of my delirious love I cried: O Jesus, my love! I 
have found my vocation: my vocation is Jove! Yes, I have found my 
place in the breast of the Church, and it is You, my God, who have 
given me this place; in the heart of the Church, my Mother, I will be 
love. And so I will be everything.” 

After twenty centuries of Christianity, the great commandment of 
Christ to the world: “Diliges! You will live by love,” finds a living 


“Pius XI, discourse of February 11, 1923. 
* Pius XI, Letter to His Eminence Cardinal Vico (May 28-30, 1923). 
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echo in the beautiful song in which Theresa of Lisieux expressed the 
dream of her soul, “to live by love.” For “Little Theresa,” as for all 
the saints since Christ, the essential duty of man consists in loving 
God. All the rest is accidental. The apostle St. Paul formulated the 
same teaching, extending it to love of neighbor: “If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not charity [love], I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophecy 
and should know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I should have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if 
I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. . .. And now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity [love].” (I Cor. 13: 1-3, 13). 


It was on reading this famous passage that Sister Theresa of the 
Child Jesus found the key to her vocation. In her eyes, as in the eyes 
of St. Paul, love is everything. It is the essence of all sanctity, the princi- 
pal of merit, the animating source of all devotion, the single way leading 
to the heroism of the virgins, doctors, and martyrs. It is the supreme cri- 
terion according to which, at the evening of life and the evening of the 
world, we shall all be judged. This sums up the message of Jesus: “I 
have come to cast fire upon the earth,” the fire of love, “and that will I 
but that it be kindled?” (Luke 12: 49.) Along this road indicated by 
the Gospel is the providential mission of the great saint of Lisieux. “T 
feel that my mission is about to begin: my mission of making God 
loved as I love Him . . . and of giving my little way to souls.” “To 
love, to be loved, and to return to the earth to make Love loved.” 
Such was the lofty dream of St. Theresa of Lisieux. 


Spiritual childhood marks a new age of spirituality in the Church. 
The Theresian message will not pass away. Spiritual childhood, as the 
doctrine of the great saints, was called forth to illumine souls until the 
last evening of the Church militant. This Church of Christ, assisted by 
the Spirit of God, understood the novel profundity and the universal 
extent of the message of Lisieux. She makes her own this supreme sup- 
plication of Theresa: “O Jesus . . . I beseech You to look down with 
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Your divine eyes upon a great number of little souls. I beseech You to 
choose in this world a legion of little victims, worthy of Your love.””8 


M. M. Puitiron, O.P. 


This article has been translated from the French 
by John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


* Final supplication of the Homily of Pius XI in his Homily for the Mass of canon- 
szation, May 17, 1925. 
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(Seconp INSTALLMENT) 
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HAT remains to be narrated is the story of Dominican contem- 

plative nuns in the United States. If we are to keep this account 
within reasonable bounds, the parallel strands of the same form of life 
intertwined with the history of the Church in many lands must be 
omitted. The many other monasteries of. France, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Hungary, and South America have their own glorious traditions 
and chronicles; the prodigious growth of the German Province, where 
sixty-five monasteries adorned the banks of the Rhine alone at one time, 
must be passed over as well; even the present extent of the Second Or- 
der, from central Europe to the British Isles, from South America to 
Australia, is beyond our compass. But the line of descent from Prouille 
to Nay, from Nay to Dax, to Chinon and to Oullins, now leads us di- 
rectly to North America. 

While Mother Marie Dominique’s heart rejoiced, in 1880, on hear- 
ing of the acquisition of Prouille by the community of Nay, she had 
been prevented from taking steps in the same direction only by the 
fact that she was preparing a little group of her own children for the 
intrepid adventure of carrying the double treasure of Dominican con- 
templative life and of perpetual adoration to the new world of the 
United States. America, the land of enterprise, efficiency, competi- 
tion, independence, material progress and prosperity: many grew skep- 
tical and predicted failure for an undertaking whose object was to 
introduce to the pleasure-loving, ambitious, individualistic population 
of America a way of life demanding mortification, cloistered seclusion, 
silence, and the ascetical death to self. But the doubters had failed to 
appreciate American psychology. They had not recognized that the 
American desire to “reach the top” could be directed toward the sum- 
mit of perfection; that American energy could be transformed into 
spiritual power. Most of all, they were not aware of the deep super- 
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natural roots which this Dominican plant had put forth into the soil of 
that nursery of holy observance and divine contemplation which was 
the monastery of Oullins, before the moment came, in 1880, for trans- 
planting it to the New World. This was truly a work of God. 

Of the four pioneers who founded the first Dominican monastery of 
contemplative life and perpetual adoration in the United States, two 
were American born, two were natives of France. The mother prior- 
ess of the little community had been known in the world as Miss Julia 
Crooks. Her father, Ramsey Crooks, a Scotchman by birth, was not 
a Catholic, but lived in the affectionate memory of his daughter as a 
man of sterling character. Her mother was Emily Pratt, a descendant 
of one of the old French families of St. Louis. The future Mother 
Mary of Jesus, the ninth and last child, grew up in New York, where 
the family occupied a position of prominence and distinction. After 
a careful upbringing, Miss Pratt spent several years in the world, oc- 
cupying herself, after the death of her parents, with extensive works 
of charity. She made her home with a married sister, whose husband 
was French, and consequently spent several years in Lyons, France. 
It was during this residence abroad that her Dominican vocation ma- 
tured. However, the death of her sister obliged her to assume the 
care of her two nieces. She returned to New York, and there one of 
her nieces was married. Going back to France with the other, she 
resolved to follow the call to contemplative life and entered the mon- 
astery of Oullins on Pentecost Monday in June, 1873. Two years 
later, her niece, Virginia Noel, followed her into the cloister. 


Before her last trip to France, the future foundress had been told by 
her director, the holy Redemptorist, Father Dold, that she was destined 
to work for God, eventually in her native land. It was understood up- 
on her entrance at Oullins that she aspired to carry Dominican con- 
templative life to America. Mother Marie Dominique shared the hope 
of her postulant. For seven years she exerted all her powers of heart 
and mind to encourage the project, both by forming the sisters for their 
mission and by taking practical steps to assist them. These seven years 
were a time of deepest peace and joy to Sister Mary of Jesus, as she was 
then known. “She spoke over and over,” her niece tells us, “of her 
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happiness in being one of a community so fervent, so observant of the 
vows and of the regular life, and of the influence of the incomparable 
Mother who schooled her religious to the practice of high virtue.™ 


The subsequent developments are best told in Mother Mary of Jesus’ 
own words, written in 1920, shortly before blindness came upon her. 


Bishop Corrigan, on the occasion of a visit ad limina to Rome in, I think, 
1876, stopped at Lyons and made a memorable visit to our Monastery, 
offered Mass in our Chapel, and had with our Reverend Mother a con- 
clusive understanding as to the coveted foundation at Newark (New Jer- 
sey). I did not assist at their interviews, and indeed evaded with the 
then Bishop of Newark all concerning his cherished expectations. 

In the Fall of 1879 our dear Reverend Mother told me matters were 
ripening and she was writing Bishop Corrigan that she was ready to send 
us at his bidding, that the two Americans and two of their French Sisters 
were now in close preparation. This letter passed on the broad seas one 
from the Bishop of Newark making inquiry as to the near coming of the 
Sisters. 

“Truly,” said our Mother, “this is the hour of God, when two souls sep- 
arated by the great ocean have thoughts in unison.” 

In May, 1880, my brother came from New York to bring us on our 
journey; and on June 24th, Feast of St. John the Baptist, we crossed the 
threshold of our blessed enclosure. The night train brought us to Paris 
just in time to reach the Church of Our Lady of Victory and to kneel at 
the altar at the very moment when the Very Reverend Father Labore, 
O.P. . . . was beginning Mass at which we were to receive Our Lord for 
the last time in France.*® 

It should be mentioned that Father Labore had sanctioned and guid- 
ed Sister Mary of Jesus’ Dominican vocation in France. 


The little community sailed from Le Havre on the morning of June 
26 and reached New York on July 6. After remaining in New York 
for a day to receive the blessing of Cardinal McCloskey, they proceed- 
ed to South Orange where they were to receive hospitality for three 
weeks from the Sisters of Charity of Seton Hall. After this slight delay, 
occasioned by Bishop Corrigan’s absence, they were able to enter their 
temporary home on Sussex Avenue in Newark, on the feast of St. 


“The Dominican Nuns in Their Cloister. Translated from the French by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park: 1936, p. 259. 
* Ibid., pp. 260 f. 
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Martha. The little house was blessed and Mass was offered by Mon- 
signor Doane, vicar general, because of the continued absence of Bishop 
Corrigan. However, on August 4, feast of our Blessed Father St. Dom- 
inic, the Bishop celebrated Mass in the chapel, exposed the Blessed Sac- 
rament, and entered the enclosure to give his blessing to the convent. 
Regular observance began. Postulants, who had previously applied, 
soon entered; daytime exposition of the Blessed Sacrament was main- 
tained with the help of a few of the faithful, from the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen. The account of the mother foundress continues: 


One trial came upon us when our protector under God, Bishop Corri- 
gan, whose faith and devotion rose alone above every obstacle to secure 
his diocese the blessing of a Throne of Perpetual Adoration of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, was removed to the Archdiocese of New York, only a 
short time after our arrival. His last Mass in Newark was said in our little 
Chapel; and as we received his good-by blessing, he said smilingly: “Please 
God, you shall follow me.” 

Nine years were to elapse before the consummation of this prophecy. 

In 1883 our Community numbered twenty-one religious, and the pro- 
ject of building our Monastery seemed ripe. Land had been secured even 
before we came from France . . . and one year had not elapsed before we 
were the happy occupants of a truly Monastic building. Our faithful, 
saintly friend had blessed the cornerstone and preached at the ceremony. 
Later, Bishop Wigger blessed the finished Monastery, wherein we said, in 
choir, our first Office on the Feast of the Compassion of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, April 14, 1884. 

As years rolled by, our ranks filled up, and when in 1889 we made 
the foundation of Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt’s Point, New York, 
our community numbered forty-seven Religious within the enclosure and 
we had four Extern Sisters. 


Newark Monastery must ever be looked upon as mother of Domin- 
ican contemplative life in the United States, both in point of seniority, 
as the original nucleus transported from France, and in consideration of 
her fruitfulness, since four of the seven monasteries now in existence, 
were directly founded by religious of that venerable house. 

The first of these children, as has already been mentioned, was Cor- 
pus Christi Monastery, New York. Mother Mary of Jesus undertook 
the foundation herself, leaving as prioress at Newark Mother Mary 
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Emmanuel, her niece. Mother Mary Dominica, one of the two French 
religious who formed the pioneer band from Oullins, also remained at 
Newark until 1892 when, availing herself of the privilege granted to 
the nuns before they left France, she returned to Oullins, served two 
terms as prioress there, and then went to accomplish, in a measure, the 
dream which had always been hers, and which had been generously 
thrust aside for the sake of the American foundation. She was Alsatian 
by birth and longed to re-establish the ancient monastery of Unter- 
linden at Colmar, which had become a state museum. While the 
original cloisters still remain a national monument, Mother Mary 
Dominica was able to open a small, poor, but traditionally observant 
house within a short distance from her beloved Unterlinden. There she 
died in January, 1923. 

The early days of the New York foundation were characterized by 
the same hardships and difficulties as attend the beginning of every holy 
enterprise. After some months in a temporary dwelling, the nuns had 
the consolation of being enclosed in their permanent monastery on 
December 3, 1890. The imposing Gothic structure of granite was a 
majestic symbol of the enduring strength and abiding truth of the 
principles upon which the life within was based; it provided for the 
accommodation of sixty-five religious. For well over half a century 
now its inmates, living continually under the gaze of their Eucharistic 
King, who is enthroned perpetually in the monstrance high up in a 
niche of the chapel wall which separates them in their choir from the 
outer world, have drawn down graces upon the Archdiocese of New 
York, and in particular upon its priests. Day and night the nuns offer 
their adoration, thanksgiving, supplication, and reparation for the bless- 
ings, the needs, and the sins of a great city. 

The subsequent life of Mother Mary of Jesus, after she inaugurated 
the Hunt’s Point monastery, was one of prolonged, almost continuous 
physical suffering. Her health had declined while she was at Newark; 
after a few months in New York, she was again confined to the in- 
firmary and entered the new monastery in a wheel chair. She besought 
Archbishop Corrigan to accept her resignation, but he declined to do 
so. By the year 1900 her health had sufficiently improved to arouse 
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the hopes of the community that their beloved mother might con- 
tinue to preside in choir and community room. 

In March of 1900 the novitiate was formed, and Mother Mary of 
Mercy presided over it as mistress. She was the youngest of the four 
pioneers from Oullins, having been still a simple novice at the time of 
departure for America. Her profession was made at Newark in 1881. 
Although her health was precarious at the time of transfer to New 
York, she recuperated at Hunt’s Point, but soon after the establish- 
ment of the novitiate was again seriously ill. Mother Mary of Jesus 
spent herself unreservedly in caring for her and, as a result, exhausted 
her own insecure reserve of strength, so that the remainder of her life 
was that of an invalid. However, although her resignation as prioress 
was accepted in February of 1903, the beloved mother was ever the 
center of the community life, contriving to be all things to all her 
children, in spite of her almost continual confinement to bed. 

She was succeeded by Mother Mary of Mercy, whose French charm 
and distinction of manner superimposed upon a remarkable judgment 
and inexhaustible goodness of heart caused her to be loved by her sub- 
jects and by all those who met her in any capacity whatever. The 
understanding and mutual deference of the two mothers united them 
in the government of the monastery for the remainder of their lives. 
“United in a great life-work, they most admirably worked together 
for the glory of God and the edification of the Community they 
founded by their prayers, their labors, their trials and sufferings.”** 
“Their zeal in maintaining observance even when most suffering in 
health, added to their elevation and gifts of soul, their true motherly 
devotedness to the needs of each and all in the Community during the 
thirty-four years throughout which it may be said they governed to- 
gether, can never be forgotten by their children, the recipients of their 
spiritual wealth and the heirs of their inspiring example.”*7 

Even in death the souls of these two revered pioneers continued to 
be united; they died within three weeks of each other. Mother Mary 
of Mercy departed this life, after an illness of several weeks, on April 


" Ibid., p. 266. 
" Ibid., p. 270. 
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14, 1924. In the days that followed, Mother Mary of Jesus, blind and 
physically helpless, gave the last measure of her strength of mind and 
heart to her bereft children, until, completely spent in the service of 
God, she rendered her valiant soul to Him on the evening of May 4, 
shortly after her “Nunc dimittis” had been chanted by the community 
at Compline. 

After eighteen years as prioress of the Newark monastery, which 
continued to maintain its undiminished fervor and to attract numerous 
vocations, Mother Mary Emmanuel found it possible to undertake a 
second foundation. This time, Dominican contemplative life was to be 
carried into the great midwest area, to Detroit, Michigan. The prior- 
ess herself, and six religious, who were to accompany her, left their 
dear enclosure on Passion Sunday, April 1, 1906. The community 
was graciously received by Bishop Foley, who expressed himself as 
honored to receive them into his diocese. After two years, ground 
was broken for the permanent monastery, the present large and im- 
posing structure. Vocations were numerous, and there, in the midst of 
the very metropolis of machine-age efficiency and material progress, 
the life of the spirit, under the form of Dominican contemplative ob- 
servance, flourishes and draws down the blessing of Heaven upon its 
industrial population. This monastery of the Blessed Sacrament in De- 
troit is one of the two houses in the United States to have reassumed 
the privilege of solemn vows, made possible to nuns of those religious 
orders which originally possessed them, by the papal indult of June 23, 
1923. 

The year 1915 witnessed the beginnings of two new Dominican 
houses of contemplative life. Detroit monastery found it possible to 
establish a foundation in Albany, New York; once more, it was the 
courageous Mother Mary Emmanuel who set out to endure the trials of 
those first years. She and the little community prayed, labored, and 
suffered many painful ordeals. 


The beloved prioress did not live to see the building of a permanent 
monastery. Her death occurred on November 28, 1928. No doubt, it 
was from the place of her eternal rest that she shared in the joy of her 
children when the following year saw its erection. She had been con- 
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tent to await the moment of Providence with “only one thing to think 
of, the good pleasure of God.’”*S 

The other group of pioneers, setting out earlier in the same year, 
went from the monastery of St. Dominic in Newark to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mother Mary St. Peter, as prioress, left the impress of her strong 
sanctity upon this house, which, although physically hampered by the 
lack of adequate quarters suitable to monastic exercises, and for in- 
creasing its numbers, has nevertheless ever maintained the fullness of 
Dominican life in its integrity. The spiritual prosperity of the com- 
munity may be gauged from the unusual supernatural favors granted 
to one of its members, Sister Mary Reparata, a sketch of whose life has 
been published. 

Finally the westward movement of the Second Order of St. Dominic 
was destined to reach the very shores of the Pacific. As early as 1906, 
the New York monastery of Corpus Christi had received word that 
Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco would be favorable to a founda- 
tion in his archdiocese. The great fire and earthquake of that same year 
prevented any further steps from being taken. When the city had once 
more risen from its ashes, Very Reverend A. L. McMahon, O.P., 
Provincial of the Western Province, desirous of welcoming his clois- 
tered sisters to the Pacific Coast, broached the matter to Archbishop 
Hanna, who had come to San Francisco in 1915. When in the East, 
His Excellency visited Hunt’s Point monastery and assured the nuns of 
their welcome in San Francisco. A temporary home was offered to 
them by Mrs. Bertha D’Alte Welch in her former spacious residence. 
Mother Mary of Jesus, convinced that this foundation was in the de- 
signs of Providence, assigned eight religious to California, of whom 
Mother Mary of the Rosary was appointed prioress. The departure 
took place on May 29, 1921. An interruption of construction work 
delayed preparation of their temporary home in San Francisco, so that 
the runs spent their first two months amid the gracious hospitality of 
the Dominican College, San Rafael. It was, nevertheless, a deep joy to 
them to be once more within the enclosure in their San Francisco home 
by the first week of August. For seven years the community was 


* Ibid. p. 272. 
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housed in this temporary abode. But the reception of new subjects 
made the procuring of larger quarters advisable. Moreover, Mother 
Mary of the Rosary realized that only a monastery built on the tradi- 
tional plan and provided with the regular places for carrying out the 
observances in their fullness, would give that beauty, decorum, and 
tranquillity of order which make monastic life a harmonious reflection 
of the unity and peace of the very life of heaven itself. The search for 
a desirable site for building was fraught with difficulties, with humilia- 
tions, with temporal losses. Through heaven-directed foresight, how- 
ever, choice was finally made of a tract of land in Menlo Park, about 
thirty-five miles southeast of San Francisco. Two wings of the structure 
were completed, and the community moved into their new home in 
April, 1928. Twenty years would elapse before the work of construc- 
tion could be continued. At present, it may be considered a complete 
monastic unit, built of soft gray concrete, in Tudor Gothic style, with 
that awe-inspiring simplicity which lifts the mind beyond the material 
edifice to the habitation not built with hands of which it is but a figure, 
surrounded by its high wall, a sign of its detachment from the lesser 
concerns of this world. 


The nuns of Corpus Christi monastery, Menlo Park, have the honor 
of being the first of the North American communities to assume once 
more the ancient privilege of solemn vows, when that became possible 
through the indult of the Holy See. On April 30, feast of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena, 1929, Archbishop Hanna received the solemn vows of 
the Prioress, who, in turn, received the solemn profession of the other 
professed nuns. 


In 1924, Newark monastery was again disposed to send forth a new 


swarm of contemplatives from the parent hive. Rather might it be 
said that Mother Mary of the Eucharist and her four companions 
winged their way like angelic spirits to found the monastery of the 
Angels in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, city of our Lady Queen of 
Angels. Day and night they would adore the hidden, silent Reality 
in the monstrance there in the center of Hollywood, capital of the 
world of unreality and display. That their unobtrusive influence upon 
their environment has been effective and salutary is evidenced by the 
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devoted support of the friends of the community, culminating in this 
year of 1949 in the construction of a permanent monastery, adapted 
architecturally to the California mission style so prevalent in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

In the first part of this article has been defined the precise way of 
life with which it was to deal, namely, that form of Dominican con- 
templative life which traces its origin directly to the monastery found- 
ed at Prouille by St. Dominic in 1206, and which has preserved intact 
the primitive Rule and traditions thus transmitted. It has been neces- 
sary to limit its scope even further to the single line of descent from 
Prouille to Nay, to Dax, Chinon, Oullins, and thence to Newark and 
the six other American houses. Even in regard to Dominican contem- 
plative life in America, this is not a comprehensive survey; to be able 
to generalize in describing the observances maintained, it has been 
necessary to confine this brief history to the monasteries stemming from 
the Newark foundation. 

What, then, are the practice and the spirit which characterize these 
Dominican houses “without change or shadow of alteration” for seven 
centuries? The essentials may be briefly stated: the three vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience (of which only the third is expressed in 
the act of profession, including as it does the other two); the solemn 
recitation of the Divine Office, and certain fasts and bodily mortifi- 
cations. The vows taken are, by origin, solemn, thus demanding the 
entire renunciation of ownership as well as disposal of property, the 
obligation of the Divine Office under pain of mortal sin, and strict 
papal enclosure. The nuns practice complete abstinence from flesh 
meat, fast from September 14 until Easter Saturday, with Lenten fare 
(excluding eggs, butter, milk, and cheese) during Advent, Lent, ec- 
clesiastical fast days, and certain vigils. But this negative, ascetical as- 
pect scarcely conveys the richness of tradition, the harmonious order, 
the soul-satisfying fullness of each day lived in the monastery. 

Religious exercises draw their power and vitality from the daily con- 
ventual Mass and Communion, and include, in addition to the choral 
recitation of the canonical hours, two meditations, at least one chaplet 
of the rosary said in common, and, if possible, Benediction of the Bless- 
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ed Sacrament daily. There is the weekly Office and procession for 
the faithful departed and there are other weekly, monthly, or occasion- 
al processions and ceremonies, many of them as old as the Order it- 
self. The sisters use the Dominican Rite missal, breviary, and chant. 
The solemnity of the choral Office varies, of course, according to the 
number of subjects and resources of each community. Generally, 
Vespers and Compline are chanted daily, Mass is sung as frequently 
as possible, Lauds will ordinarily be chanted on second-class feasts, 
and the entire Matins of the most solemn feasts. 

The horarium begins at midnight, when the sisters rise to chant or 
recite Matins, which in the latter case will be followed by meditation, 
the chaplet, or perhaps the chapter of faults, that salutary exercise so 
strongly advocated by St. Dominic. There are only four days in the 
year when Matins are not said at midnight; namely, Christmas night, 
when the Office is advanced to permit the Mass to begin at midnight, 
and the last three days of Holy Week, when Tenebrae are chanted in 
the evening. The choir nuns return to bed at 2 o’clock; in the mon- 
asteries derived from Oullins, having the privilege of perpetual ador- 
ation, the lay sisters, who do not have the obligation of the Divine 
Office, keep the adoration in two hour shifts, from two until six, as 
they have also done from 8 o’clock in the evening until midnight. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning Prime is said and, after a short inter- 
val, one or more of the other Little Hours, depending on the season. 
After a continental breakfast or frustulum, the sisters are free until 
a signal indicates that the work day in the community room is begin- 
ning. Silence, which has been absolute from the end of Compline the 
evening before until after Prime, is still maintained, but necessary, 
brief, whispered consultation regarding work is now permissible. 

The work done is usually that which is related to the service of the 
altar and which can be done in silence: it includes the embroidering 
and making of vestments and linens, illuminating on parchment, book- 
binding, and the making of altar breads, translating of religious books, 
and all the labor involved in providing for the clothing and other 
physical necessities of as many as fifty religious. In the domestic 
tasks and the care of the garden the choir nuns are assisted by the lay 
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sisters, whose heavier manual labor is compensated for by their free- 
dom from more intellectual labors. 

At the end of the morning’s work the next canonical hour is chant- 
ed. This is followed by the principal meal, taken in silence, but raised 
above its merely natural purpose by reading aloud. The next exercise 
is the midday recreation, during which the nuns gather about their 
superior for conversation in a joyous, family spirit. The professed 
sisters surround the mother prioress; the lay sisters assemble about the 
mistress of lay sisters, who is a choir nun, and the novitiate recreation 
is presided over by the mistress of novices. Each monastery is auton- 
omous and possesses its own novitiate, with separate quarters, accom- 
modating the postulants, simple novices, and temporarily professed 
sisters, who do not join the community proper until after solemn pro- 
fession. On Sundays and great feast days, the groups unite about their 
prioress, who is the mother of all. 

A bell indicates the end of the recreation period; the sisters return 
to silence and to work-rooms. During the non-fasting season, from 
Easter until September 14, this is an hour of profound silence, when 
the nuns may withdraw to their cells, the choir, or the garden, to read 
or work as they choose. The hour ends with a choral exercise: . either 
None, if it has not yet been said, or the chaplet or the Office of the 
Dead. In the afternoon, work is continued, lessons in chant are held, 
and spiritual reading is made aloud. Vespers, Benediction, and medita- 
tion bring the nuns to the choir once more. Supper, or collation (in 
fasting time), follows. Recreation once more assembles the religious 
until 7:30, when the bell is rung for Compline. This evening prayer 
of the Church concludes with the beautiful Dominican custom of sing- 
ing the Salve Regina in procession, uniting the entire family at the 
feet of their heavenly Mother. Even the sick in the infirmary, if they 
are able to do so, assist from their upstairs chapel. And the extern 
sisters, faithful providers and vigilant custodians of the monastery, are 
present in the outer church, beyond the double grills. 

Shortly after 8:30, the nuns have retired to their cells. Profound 
silence descends upon the monastery, and the lay sisters will keep 
watch with their Eucharistic Lord, while the choir sisters sleep, fully 
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clothed, upon their board beds, awaiting the midnight signal which 
will again summon them into the presence of the divine Majesty, en- 
throned in the monstrance, to begin a new day of thanksgiving and 
praise, of satisfaction and impetratory prayer. The choir nuns main- 
tain the adoration during the day. On Sundays, work will be put 
aside, and on days of retreat recreations are suspended. 

Such, with modifications which do not affect essential observance, 
is the practice of Dominican nuns. What of the spirit which animates 
this day? This is well described in the Prologue of a Custom Book 
prepared by Mother Marie Dominique for her community of Chinon, 
before she left them to found the monastery of Oullins. It may 
confidently be attributed to the American foundations which regard 
her as their venerable foundress, and in whom she recognized the con- 
tinuance of that same spirit. She writes: 


Being daughters of St. Dominic, we desire with all our hearts to have 
no other spirit than his and that of his Order. Our holy Constitutions in- 
form us several times that our Order was instituted essentially and prin- 
cipally for the salvation of souls. Hence we consider zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls to be the distinctive spirit of the supernatural family of which 


we have the happiness to be members. It is true that the weakness of our 
sex does not permit us to imitate the entirely apostolic life of our glorious 
Father; we cannot walk in the footsteps of our Brothers of the First Or- 
der, endure as they do a thousand labors and give our blood for the con- 
version of infidel nations; but we are convinced that if we manage to be 
very fervent, like our dear Sisters of past ages, we shall contribute much 
by our prayers, our Office, our rosaries, our penances to the success of 
the ministry of our Fathers, and, consequently, to the sanctification of 
souls. We therefore desire to spend ourselves, according to the example 
of St. Dominic, for the conversion of sinners and the progress of the just, 
for the diocese which gives us hospitality and for the venerable and holy 
Prelate who governs us; for the service of the Church and of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. Let us offer unceasingly to this end all that we may be 
able to do, all that God grants us of life, our sighs, our tears, our dis- 
ciplines, our humiliations, our silence, our trials, our obedience and all 
the rest. All for the service of souls whom Jesus has redeemed by shed- 
ding His Blood for their sake.** 


* Life of Our Most Venerable Mother Marie Dominique of Jesus of the Order of 
St. Dominic by a Religious of the Monastery of Oullins (MS), pp. 95-6. 
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That is the Dominican contemplative’s role in the family of the 
Order of Preachers. True it is, she does not participate directly and 
immediately in the active labors of her brothers and sisters. Their 
work is to bring them into personal contact with souls, “contemplata 
aluis tradere.” But is she thereby deprived of the family heritage of 
an apostolic vocation, or a right to bear the family escutcheon of 
Truth illumining the world? She is confident that such is not the 
case. She realizes that the works of the active apostolate—even those 
of the “mixed life” which flow directly from contemplation: preach- 
ing, teaching, and, for that matter, the written word, as well—are yet 
human works so far as they employ natural means of reaching souls. 
Every true apostle recognizes with St. Paul that, however much he 
may plant and water, it is God who gives the increase. The Domin- 
ican nun, then, may, without leaving her blessed enclosure, offer to 
the Father of all good gifts, those fruits of contemplation in her own 
soul, which He will dispense; they will be transmuted by their iden- 
tification with the divine fruits of the Passion, unto the hearts to 
whom Dominic’s sons now preach. By prayer and fasting, as we 
said earlier, she implores the grace of God, without which all labors 
are in vain, setting at rest her apostolic zeal with the words of the 
late Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI: “Those who devote themselves con- 
stantly to prayer and penance contribute to the progress of the 
Church and to the salvation of the human race even more efficacious- 
ly than those who cultivate the fields of the Lord by works of zeal.”*° 

May she not hope, too, that she shares in that powerful apostolate 
of good example? That the monastery in which she lives becomes a 
symbol lifting the minds of those about it to the beauty, truth, and 
goodness of God? 

That they may prove worthy of the inheritance of seven hundred 
years, of the Constitutions framed for them by the Order of Friars 
Preachers, and that, striving after Christian perfection, “by means of 
that perfection,” they may “implore for the labours of their Brethren 


“Bull “Umbratilem,” July 8, 1924. 
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abundant fruit in holiness.”*? This is the humble, trustful prayer of the 
Dominican contemplative nuns. 

In the present hour of crisis, when the forces of good and evil are 
drawn up in lines more clearly defined than ever before since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, our Sovereign Pontiff has rallied all men of 
good will about a standard. What he proposes is not a political system, 
not a human panacea, not an economic scheme; but simply the rever- 
ence and worship of God. “Let nothing give more concern to you, to 
the priests and people committed to your care, than battling to defend 
the name of God, which the angels revere trembling with awe... . 
For what is more necessary and salutary than to adore and worship 
God?”*? Thus does the Pope speak to the sacred College of Cardinals 
and to all the faithful. Should the words of the Holy Father not cause 
the contemplative nun to enter ever more deeply into the responsibility 
and opportunity which she has today for serving a God who is blas- 
phemed, a Church that is persecuted, a humanity deprived of its spirit- 
ual dignity? 

In a stark, war-shattered, morally benighted world, only the light of 
faith can lead the way out of the blackness. And, once more, the life of 
faith lived by those whose praise of God is continual, can be the torch 
beckoning all men into the circle of its reassuring gleam. Mechanical 
progress makes modern warfare more destructive, rapid transport en- 
ables men to meet and confer more readily. But the basis of war is still 
greed and hate; the basis of peace must ever be justice and charity. The 
only true foundation for the self-sacrifice demanded, individually and 
nationally, by these virtues is the obligation of the creature to his God. 
And the primary means of restoring the rights of man will be the restor- 
ation of the rights of God. The Creator must be the object of rever- 
ence, praise, adoration, sacrifice on the part of the creature. Man, the 
articulate voice of the material universe, is alone capable of rendering 
an intelligent worship, a reasonable sacrifice. Monasteries of contempla- 
tive life, wherein the divine praises are chanted seven times by day and 
night, wherein the human sacrifice entailed by the self-immolation of 


“ Constitutions of the Nuns of the Sacred Order of Preachers, Part 1, chap. 1, a. 5. 
“ Apostolic exhortation of Pope Pius XII. Vatican City. 
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each religious is incorporated into the Divine Office, wherein the daily 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice finds willing victims to fill up in their 
members what is lacking to the Passion of the mystical Christ: such 
houses are focal points in the return of society to a theocentric con- 
cept of life. 

The world is racked with pain, hideous with the convulsions of 
war and of a peace that is no peace, obsessed with the consciousness 
of centuries of sin and error, culminating in the agony of widespread 
evil and suffering. Words and action will avail little to restore it to 
moral health, unless men return to the advice of our Lord, before the 
boy possessed by the Evil One: “This kind can only be cast out by 
prayer and fasting.” 

A Dominican Nun 
Corpus Christi Monastery 
Menlo Park, California 
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LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS 

For THE Entire YEAR 

By the Sisters of St. Dominic, Adrian, Michigan 
Herder, 2 vols., $10. 


In the encyclical letter Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII has reminded us 
that we need always to live in Christ, to give ourselves wholly to Him, 
so that in Him and with Him and through Him glory may be given to 
the heavenly Father. Aided by a genuine devotion in giving ourselves 
wholly to God and to His divine worship, we shall assuredly attain to 
the perfection of charity. 


It was to enable consecrated religious to renew their total dedica- 
tion of themselves to God and to His divine worship that Liturgi- 
cal Meditations was written. The thoughts expressed will provide 
souls with light to see God in meditation, leading, it is hoped, even 
unto a preparation on our part for the generosity of God’s infused con- 
templation. 

This work is in two volumes. Both are conveniently divided ac- 
cording to the temporal and sanctoral cycles of the liturgy. The first 
volume extends from Advent to the Ascension and from December 1 
to the end of May. The second introduces the temporal cycle with 
meditations in preparation for the feast of Pentecost, and directs atten- 
tion to the lives of the saints whose feasts are celebrated during the 
months of June to November. 

After two introductory scriptural or liturgical passages, each medi- 
tation is divided into three parts, introduced by a thought from the 
Gospel or Office of the day in the temporal cycle, and by a brief sum- 
mary of the life of the saint in the sanctoral. The latter is generally 
taken from the lessons of the second nocturn of the Divine Office. 
Applications are then made directly to contemporary religious life, 
sometimes fully developed, often in seminal fashion. Cheerful com- 
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pliance with God’s will, apostolic zeal, deep faith and ardent love are 
the virtues most frequently emphasized. The doctrine of St. Thomas, 
especially his teaching on the absolute necessity of grace for the per- 
formance of any salutary act, is fundamental throughout. Finally, 
reference is made at the foot of each page to the source of the material 
used. 

In detail, the meditations offered for the Sundays of Advent and for 
every day in Lent are good examples of an attempt to make practical 
application of the liturgical seasons to the religious life of today. Dur- 
ing Advent the idea of preparation for the special Christmas grace is 
pointed out by aptly chosen passages from Scripture, especially from 
the psalms used in the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, from Isaias, 
and from the Gospel of St. Luke. A more proximate preparation is 
found in the meditations appearing in the temporal cycle from Decem- 
ber 16 to the Vigil of Christmas, when thoughts suggested by the “O” 
antiphons of Vespers of the Divine Office are made the basis of the 
meditations. Scenes from the Nativity are carefully intertwined with 
the inspiration to be obtained from contemplation of the lives of the 
saints whose feasts are celebrated during Christmastide. The feast of the 
Epiphany and its entire octave suggest contemplation of one’s own vo- 
cation, consideration of the virtues of the crib, and the desire to offer 
one’s own gifts before returning “another way,” one’s path brightened 
by the resplendent Sun of Justice. 


Prudent penances are suggested in the Lenten meditations. Basically 
they must always be centered in the exterior observances of the Rule 
and Constitutions, and the interior mortification demanded by a life 
of virtue. There will be seen here the specifically Dominican type of 
universal interior mortification which is one with the continual prac- 
tice of the moral virtues. The meditations for each day in Lent, if 
made before Mass, will provide a proximate preparation for a more 
fruitful assistance at the Holy Sacrifice. They are compiled principal- 
ly from the Epistles and Gospels of the ferial Masses. Following the 
tempo of the liturgical texts, they grow in intensity, contrasting the 
mounting hatred of the Pharisees with the coldness and indifference 
sometimes found even in religious life. The climax of the Lenten 
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meditations will be found in the one appointed for Good Friday; 
“What shall we offer Him on this most holy day of His death if not 
the love, sincere and undivided, that we have promised Him by the 
vows of our profession?” 

Lenten sorrow is wonderfully turned into paschal joy because by 
faith and love we are in contact with the risen Christ. His visible 
presence is prolonged in the meditations through forty days until the 
day on which He promised to send the Holy Spirit, who would give 
power, the power needed to testify unto the very ends of the earth. 
A full week’s meditations are found for the octave days of Easter, one 
for each Sunday after, and others for the rogation days and for the 
Solemnity of St. Joseph. 

More than half of the first volume is taken up with the meditations 
of the sanctoral cycle. On the de ea, or vacant, days are assigned such 
subjects as “The Rule of St. Augustine,” “The Constitutions of the 
Order,” “The Customary.” A beautiful meditation is offered for De- 
cember 5, “The Words of Mary.” Contrast is made between her 
prudent, charitable, and obedient speech and our own, often curious, 
irreverent, and proud words. This and others form the subject matter 
for the meditations preceding the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
After the Epiphany series, already referred to, the Church Unity 
Octave is commemorated by thoughts on “the return of the other 
sheep” throughout the world. A meditation for the feast of the most 
recently canonized Dominican, Margaret of Hungry, stresses her fidel- 
ity to the Rule, her perseverance, her humility and charity. 

February 4 introduces the first of the four “anniversary” medita- 
tions, pointing out an immense spiritual treasury for the dead, the 
key to which we possess in the Office of the Dead, the De profundis, 
the Miserere, and other community prayers recited for deceased par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, friends and benefactors, and for those buried 
in our cemeteries. Again they provide a suitable preparation for the 
Office and Mass for the Dead on these and other anniversary days. 


The March meditations in the sanctoral cycle are intertwined with 
thoughts on the beatitudes, following closely the doctrine of St. Thomas 
on the relationship of the beatitudes and the sensual, active, and con- 
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templative life, while the April considerations are based on the life and 
writings of St. Catherine of Siena. Thoughts from the Dialogue shine 
through the meditations devoted to “Self-Knowledge,” “Holy Desire,” 
“Charity,” “Prayer,” “Suffering,” and “Death.” For the month of 
May the invocations of the litany of the Blessed Virgin suggest the 
thoughts to be found exemplified in the life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the May saints, thoughts such as the lovableness of the 
“Mother, most amiable,” and the mercy and kindness of the “Mother 
of Mercy” and the “Refuge of Sinners.” 


The second volume begins with a series of Cenacle meditations on 
the coming of the Holy Ghost in the Church and in the souls of the 
members of the mystical body. The place of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in the spiritual organism is noted particularly. Fear restrains, 
piety inspires, knowledge teaches the role of creatures, fortitude 
strengthens and gives superhuman patience, counsel guides, under- 
standing penetrates, and wisdom crowns. The doctrine on infused con- 
templation as the full flowering of the life of grace is followed, and it 
is shown that the requisites for preparation for contemplation are with- 
in the reach of every religious. The Pentecostal meditations close with 
a series during the octave on the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


Trinity Sunday and the week following provide opportunity for a 
series of meditations on the indwelling presence of the Trinity, and on 
the various attributes of God. The meditations on the feast of Corpus 
Christi and throughout its octave bring out the riches of the Euchar- 
istic heart of Christ, and the condescension of an infinite God in pro- 
viding the common ground for our relationship of friendship with 
God, a participation in the very life of God, the prelude to the life of 


glory in heaven. 

In the meditations for the Sundays after Pentecost based on the life 
of Christ, there is especially fulfilled the plan for discursive meditation 
as described in the Introduction to the volumes, in which “the spiritual 
faculties cooperate to grasp the principles of Christlike conduct and 
apply them to daily life.” The same purpose is singled out by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Mooney in his foreword to Liturgical Meditations, and 
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described as, “Christ living, teaching, and suffering in the days of His 
earthly life.” 

The meditations for the sanctoral cycle occupy the greater part of 
the second volume also. The June meditations follow the pattern of 
those given for May with the invocations of the litany of the Sacred 
Heart suggesting the virtues to be petitioned for and practiced. Sev- 
eral meditations during this month are devoted to a consideration of 
the humanity of Christ. One worthy of special note appears for June 
27, and refers to “spiritual darkness” as caused sometimes by sin, or by 
worldliness and submersion in earthly things, but also as caused some- 
times by God Himself, who in the night of aridity sends His darkness 
that souls may pass from spiritual darkness to the unselfish love of God. 
“It is not an indication that they have offended God or that He has 
abandoned them, but rather a precious opportunity to prove the gen- 
erosity of their love.” 


Of special interest to Dominican religious will be a novena of med- 
itations preceding the feast of St. Dominic, stressing the notion of 


Dominican life as essentially giving to others the fruits of contempla- 
tion. Many of the thoughts presented were suggested by the liturgical 
office for the saint’s feast as found in the Dominican Breviary: The 
holy Founder’s zeal for souls and incomparable fortitude are especial- 
ly needed by those who would be “lights of the Church, and teachers 
of truth.” 

Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary during September, and the tradi- 
tional dedication of the month of October to her Rosary suggest Mar- 
ian meditations frequently during these two months. St. Bernard’s 
memorable homily for the office of the feast of the Most Holy Name 
of Mary is quoted in part to prompt all to call on Mary again and 
again: passages worthy of memorization. As the reader might expect 
from authors who are members of a congregation of the Most Holy 
Rosary, honor is paid to the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary in the 
October meditations. A Rosarian theme gives unity to all the October 
considerations. 

The November meditations have no special theme; but noteworthy 
are those given for the feast of St. Albert the Great, a practical medi- 
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tation on the recitation of the Office, and another on encouraging vo- 
cations among the young. These and others on prayers for the dead 
close the second volume’s series on what is described in the foreword 
as “Christ living, teaching, and suffering down through the ages in the 
members of His mystical body, the Church.” 

With the outline of Liturgical Meditations in mind, readers of Cross 
AND Crown will readily conclude that the publication of the two vol- 
umes is both timely and useful. In recent years translations of dis- 
tinguished ascetical works renewed interest in spiritual theology, and 
greater stress on the “conditions” of contemplation have served to 
point out the necessity of regular and orderly meditation for those 
who would reach the clear waters of contemplation. But there is such 
a thing as preparation for infused contemplation with the help of 
God’s actual graces in the form of reading, praying, and meditating on 
the divine truths and divine effects. Any means whereby this prepar- 
ation may be furthered should be most welcome as a sign of the con- 
tinued workings of God’s grace, as a further condescension of His 


loving mercy toward those who are yet so weak when it comes to 
“seeing” God. In this regard Liturgical Meditations will be an immense 
help as meditations, and as liturgical meditations. 


As meditations they share the power of all meditation to give the 
lover of God principles upon which to ponder, and to draw to their 
ultimate conclusions. Without this daily more intimate conversation 
with God the soul cannot experience the greatest of joys, for the mind 
will have little or nothing to present to the embrace of the will. The 
meditations will be especially helpful to religious for they have in mind 
the peculiar needs of those consecrated to God. More especially they 
will be of immense help to Dominican sisters, designed as they are to 
show the need of those virtues absolutely indispensable to the contem- 
plative-active life which sisters of St. Dominic have professed to lead. 
As a community meditation book in those Dominican convents where 
the meditations are read in common, the Liturgical Meditations may 
well become a standard choice. 

As liturgical meditations they offer an immediate help in chanting 
that “magnificent hymn of praise which the family of Christians 
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directs to the heavenly Father through Jesus, their perpetual mediator,” 
and which Pope Pius XII has called the liturgical year. As the 
Sovereign Pontiff has told us, the liturgical year demands of us a dili- 
gent and orderly study, an effort to imitate the mysteries of our Lord. 
The authors of these volumes try to give to others the fruits of their 
diligent and orderly study of the life of Christ and of His saints and 
saintly men and women. 

Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., is internationally known as editor of 
The Catholic World. He held this position from 1922 to 1949, when 
he retired to devote his time to spiritual writing. He is still a contrib- 
uting editor of the magazine. In addition to his literary work, Father 
Gillis has been eminently successful in the conducting of spiritual re- 
treats and on the lecture platform. 


Father Sebastian E. Carlson, O.P., is Regent of Studies of the 
Dominican Studium, River Forest, and President of the Pontifical Facul- 
ty of Philosophy of the same place. He is professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and theology in the House of Studies, and professor of theology 
at Rosary College. His most recently published book is The Virtue 
of Humility. 


Tranquil Violence is the second contribution to Cross anp Crown 
by Father Walter Farrell, O.P. Father Farrell is one of our editors 
and continues as professor of spiritual theology at the House of Stud- 
ies, River Forest. 


J. A. Robilliard, O.P., is a member of the faculty of Le Saulchoir, 
the House of Studies of the Dominicans of the Province of Paris. He 
has played a prominent part in the revival of spiritual life in France, 
and has been interested in the activities of the priest-workers. 
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Father Mark Barron, O.P., who translated Work, Play, Leisure, is 
chaplain and professor of theology at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Father Paul Starrs, O.P., is professor of theology in the College of 
St. Albert the Great, Oakland, California. He has spent several years 
studying the works and ascetical doctrines of St. Gregory the Great. 


Father Marie-Michel Philipon, O.P., is a member of the faculty of 
the theological studium of the Dominican Province of Toulouse. He is 
a frequent contributor to La vie spirituelle, Revue thomiste, and other 
periodicals and has written a life of St. Theresa of Lisieux. His excel- 
lent work, The Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
has recently been translated into English and published by the Newman 
Book Shop. 


Father John Thomas Bonée, O.P., who translated “The Little Way 
to Greatness,” is a graduate student at the Pontifical Faculty of Philos- 
ophy, River Forest, Illinois. 


Father Patrick M. J. Clancy, O.P., is professor of canon law at the 
Dominican House of Studies, professor of theology at Rosary College, 
member of the matrimonial court of the Archdiocese of Chicago, and 
associate editor of Cross AND Crown. 





